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AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY 
to acquire valuable books about the USSR 


at half the original price or less! 











USSR ALBUM OF PICTORIAL STATISTICS 
(Originally $1.50.) ALBUM OF SOVIET FOLK ART 


(Originally $.50) both 


THE STATISTICS ALBUM 


Phe Album of Statistics 1s a 150 page book 
senting “data on the state organization, 
nomic construction, welfare and culture 

nd the position of women in the USSR in 
nating pictorial form It answers a 

thousand questions that are asked about the 

Soviet Union. An invaluable reference book 


ttractively illustrated in color 





postpaid, now only $1 


THE FOLK ART ALBUM 


The Album of Soviet Folk Art gives vivid 
information with many accompanying illus 
trations, including musical notations, on 
Soviet Folk Songs, Folk Dancing, National 
Festivals, Musik and the People, Young 
Soviet Musicians, The Soviet Theatre, Am 
ateur Art, Art in the Soviet Arctic, Arts and 
Crafts. Richly illustrated in color and half 
rone 


LAND OF THE SOVIETS, by Nicholas Mikhailov 


only $1. 





furs, fish, lumber, peat, wheat, and cotton. 


This handbook of the USSR, originally published at $2.50 now, postpaid, 


The author, one of the foremost Soviet geographers, describes the country’s 
topography, climate, natural resources, economic development, and its people 


Gives full information on coal, iron, oil, gold, manganese, mercury, zinc, copper, 


n view oF present world events 1S DOO iS an inva uabpie source OF information 
| f | Id this book luabl f inf t 
It contains details of the Third Five-Year Plan (1938-1942). Entertainingly 


written, illustrated with photographs and maps. Cloth—350 pp 


LIFE ON AN ICE FLOE, by Ivan Papanin 


The diary of the leader of the famous Soviet North Pole expedition, which included 
istronomer Fedorov, marine biologist Shirshov, radio operator Krenkel, and the 
dog Jolly 


Deposited by airplanes on an ice floe 1214 miles from the North Pole on May 21, 
74 days later, 1324 miles from the North 
Pol Deeply stirring as a spectaculat and dramatic adventure and invaluable for 


1937, the scientists were picked up 


ts scientific contributions, Papanin’s book is a scientific epic! 32 illustrations 
( loth. 430 pp 
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FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


1 enclose check or money order for $ for which please send me 


TWO AI.BUMS LAND OF THE SOVIETS LIFE ON AN ICE FLOE 
Name 


Address 


City State 


Originally published at $2.50 
now, postpaid, only $1. 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW SERIES 


ANY readers have requested fundamental, comprehensive and up to 

date articles covering the main phases of life in the Soviet Union. 
We are happy to announce that we have completed plans, and a series of 
such articles will be launched with our next issue. Among the contributors 
to the series will be Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Elie Siegmeister, composer and 
authority on folk song; Mary van Kleeck, Vladimir Kazakevich, authority 
on Soviet finance; Henry Ware, Robert Dunn, Corliss Lamont, and others, 
each an authority in his field. The editors and a corps of research workers 
are preparing a historical series. In an early issue we shall fill a long felt 
need by presenting a detailed study of the Soviet state apparatus, accompa- 


nied by a series of charts. 
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SRNON WARD, | 
[Ree Slag ase 


ERNON WARD, whose good 

idea is illustrated above and 
further explained in two interesting 
communications in our letter page, 
is one of the corps of readers whose 
constant help and suggestions sustain 
us and enable us to bring the truth 
about the USSR to more American 
readers, in this period when the truth 
is so vitally necessary. We urge all 
our readers to consider Mr. Ward’s 
example, by writing similar letters 
and at the same time, in whatever 
measure they can, to help us meet the 
financial burden of the magazine 
which has grown steadily heavier in 
this period of rising costs. 
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Two students of the Timiriazev Agri- 
cultural Academy in Moscow perform 
an experiment in physical chemistry. 
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Duranty Reports Progress 


OVIET industrial production jumped 13 billion, 600 

million rubles, or 11 per cent in 1940 over 1939. 
The rise was continuous, showing a month by month 
gain in ratio. ‘Thus, the increase at the year-end over 
the mid-year figures was 10 per cent in rolled steel, 15 
in pig iron, 17 in steel smelting, 19 in coal. 

Collectivized Socialist agriculture gave as splendid a 
demonstration of productiveness. Overcoming the disad- 
vantages of a late spring and premature autumn frosts ovet 
the entire land, conditions which in pre-Revolutionary time 
spelled famine, the Soviet farmers harvested the second 
largest grain crop in history, 112 million metric tons as 
compared with 120 million in the banner year 1937. The 
best pre-Soviet harvest was 80 million tons. 

These facts are seeping through the hostile news block- 
ade. The results of these advances, and of the peace policy 
of the Soviet Union as they translate themselves in human 
well-being, is attested to by the New York Times’ roving 
Walter Duranty, 
Moscow, in his first dispatch published on January 22nd: 


correspondent, recently returned to 


“Russia has changed enormously in the last year. When 
this correspondent came to Moscow from Riga at this time 
last January conditions were admittedly difficult, but, al 
though I have known the Soviet Union with its surprising 
ups and downs for twenty years, I never thought that 
twelve months could make such a difference of atmosphere, 
tone and fact. 

“During the last three weeks I have made investiga- 
tions in all possible quarters, Russian and foreign, and 
studied the Soviet press, which is far more prodigal of 
complaints and criticisms than might be guessed from the 
messages of foreign correspondents. 

“In wartime, especially, there is no place for prejudice 
or sympathy. Only facts count, about friend, foe or neu 
tral, pleasing or unwelcome.” 


Mr. Duranty then lists these “indisputable facts”’ 


“The Soviet Union has maintained its neutrality accord- 
ing to its own definition of the word, which is 
from a world war and relations toward other powers in 
accord with their attitude and relations toward the USSR. 

“There has been an excellent harvest, perhaps the best 
or second best in Soviet history, with all which that implies 
in a country that is still mainly agricultural. Climatic 
conditions last Winter and Spring were so unfavorable 
that the crops of the rest of Eastern Europe suffered a 
notable decline. The Russians explain that the collective 
farm system has now emerged from its initial phase of 
trial and error and has begun to show its real value. 

“The army, navy and air force have been reorganized 
on a basis more appropriate for modern war. 

“A similar reorganization has been effected in industry, 
trade, transport, finance and education. 

“The Soviet Union has absorbed, without apparent fric- 
tion, large areas of territory for many years under alien 
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flags and, it is asserted here, thus had made a new step 
toward the solution of the problem of nationalities in 
the Soviet State.” 


In conclusion Mr. Duranty noted the abundance of 
toodstuffs and consumers’ goods in all the stores. This 
abundance, achieved in a year of world crisis, when in- 
creased resources and energies had to be directed to de- 
tense needs, is an eloquent tribute to Soviet productive 
power and organizational capacity. But the government is 
going further ahead. A decree of the Council of Commis- 
sars issued January 12th, launched a nationwide re-or- 
ganization and expansion of consumers’ goods and food 
industries, raising local production for the double pur- 
pose of increasing local supplies and reducing transport 
costs, and thereby costs to the consumer. 


The New Economic Agreements 


N January 10th an extended economic agreement was 

signed in Moscow between the USSR and Ger- 
many, completing the Soviet-German economic negotiations 
conducted in Moscow since the end of October, 1940. The 
agreement was signed on behalf of the USSR by People’s 
Commissar of Foreign Trade Anastasi Mikoyan, and on 
behalf of Germany by Dr. Kurt Schnurre of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. 
t} 


Che Tass communique announcing 
le agreement stated: 


“The new agreement is based on the Soviet-German eco- 
nomic agreement of February 11, 1940, and constitutes a 
further step in execution of the economic program outlined 
by the two governments in 1939, The agreement regulates 
the trade turnover between the USSR and Germany until 
August 1, 1942. It provides for an amount of mutual deliv- 
eries considerably exceeding the level of the first year of 
operation of the agreement. 

“The USSR delivers to Germany industrial raw materials, 
oil products and food stuffs, especially cereals; 
delivers to the USSR industrial equipment. 

‘The negotiations passed in a spirit of mutual under 
standing and confidence conforming to the friendly rela 
tions existing between the USSR and Germany. All eco- 
nomic problems, including those connected with the incorpo- 
ration of new territories into the USSR, were solved in con 
tormity with the interests of both countries.” 


Germany 


A second accord between Germany and the USSR was 
reached on the same date on the repatriation of German 
citizens and persons of German nationality from the Lith- 
uanian, Latvian and Estonian Soviet Socialist Republics 
to Germany, and of Lithuanian citizens and persons of 
Lithuanian, Russian and Byelo-Russian nationalities from 
Germany (the former Memel and Suwalki regions) to the 
USSR. In accordance with the agreement, any of the 
persons in these categories who so desire may return to the 
land of their citizenship or nationality within two and a 
half months after the signature of the agreements. An 
igreement on the settlement of mutual property claims was 
also reached. <A third accord fixed the Soviet-German 
frontier in Lithuania from Igorka River to the Baltic Sea. 

These agreements, concluded in line with the consistent 
Soviet policy of strengthening peaceful, normal relations 
with all countries prepared to adopt a reciprocal attitude 
were the signal for a new campaign of incitement against 
the USSR by the hostile press. Moscow Izvestia (Jan. 11 
answering these incitements, made clear that the USSR 
pursues a neutral, independent policy of concluding agree- 
ments with both belligerent and non-belligerent states: 
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“In England and the United States there are certain 
leading statesmen, who are of the opinion that the United 
States, in complete accordance with international law and 
its position of neutrality, has the right to sell England 
everything, including warships, while the Soviet Union has 
not got the right to sell Germany even grain products with- 
out violating its policy of peace. This strange conclusion 
is an interesting example of juggling with international 
law. Such neutrality, however, can have the significance 
only of a political maneuver. 

“The attempts of the press hostile to the Soviet Union to 
prove that any agreement concluded between the USSR and 
Germany is directed against a third power, are beneath all 
criticism, since the Soviet Union, during 1940 concluded 
and intends to conclude in 1941, economic agreements and 
treaties with other states, belligerent and non-belligerent.” 
An editorial in Pravda of the same date emphasizes that 

Soviet foreign policy is based wholly on the interests of 
the Soviet people and that the Soviet Union never has been 
and never will be the tool of the policy of others. Hailing 
the new agreements as evidence of the further development 
of good neighbor relations, the editorial said: 

“Despite the efforts and all artifices of the enemies of the 
Soviet Union who are straining to drive a wedge in the re- 
lations between the USSR and Germany and are dreaming 
of setting the peoples of the USSR and Germany at logge 
heads, the USSR is consistently pursuing its policy of peace 
and friendship towards Germany as towards all states ready 
to pursue a similar policy towards the USSR.” 


The Moral Embargo Is Lifted 


N January 21 the State Department announced the 

lifting of the “moral embargo” which banned the 
sale to the Soviet Union of airplanes, aeronautical equip- 
ment, strategic metals and technical facilities for making 
high quality aviation gasoline. The “moral embargo,” in- 
voked against nations indiscriminately bombing civilian 
populations, should of course never have been applied to 
the Soviet Union in the first place, as is eloquently attested 
by the fresh evidence published elsewhere in this issue of 
the falsity of the early reports of the Finnish campaign. 
The lifting of the moral embargo with respect to the 
USSR, however belated, is to be welcomed as removing 
one of the obstacles to the strengthened relations between 
the two countries which the American people understand 
is in their national interests. 

The hypocritical uproar raised in the press about the 
possibility of American cotton, copper, oil, oil drilling ma- 
chinery, etc., purchased by the USSR here getting to Ger- 
many either directly or through replacements has not 
found support in official statements. A New York Times 
dispatch from Washington published January 4th stated: 

“In 1939, and in fact normally since 1934, the United 

States shipped no cotton to Russia. The cotton that is being 
shipped now, in the opinion of Commerce Department ofh- 
cials and the cotton trade, is serving to replace Russian cot- 
ton sold to other European countries. Not only Germany, 
but such nations as Switzerland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Norway and Denmark are 
normally importers of cotton from the United States. On 
account of the blockade they can no longer obtain such sun 
plies, and Russia is the only alternative source. The feel- 
ing in government circles here is that as long as Russia 
stays out of the war it will do no harm to allow the small 
quantities of cotton, machine tools and a few other com- 
modities that are shipped to her from this country to go 
through.” 


On January 16th, after reports from London of British 





fears of a loophole developing in the blockade by trade 
fromthe Americas to Vladivostok, the N. Y. Times observed: 


“This government does not believe that Russian cotton 
buying and general purchasing in the United States have 
reached a stage where any action by Washington to pre- 
vent it is required, it was learned authoritatively today. If 
and when Russia’s purchases reach excessive proportions, 
the matter will be taken under consideration. 

“According to official figures, 140,000 bales of American 
cotton were shipped to the Soviet Union last year, most of 
these shipments leaving in November and December. The 
Russian Government is shipping 400,000 bales of Russian 
cotton a year to Germany and more to Rumania and other 
states. ... The answer in diplomatic quarters here is that 
the cotton leaving the United States is scarcely a drop in 
the bucket in comparison with German needs. Moreover it 
is known that the USSR bought the cotton shipped in the 
last two months of 1940 during the first ten months of the 
year. Shipments have dropped off sharply and Russia is 
not buying heavily at present.” 


At a press conference on January 18, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull expressed doubt that any substantial supply of 
goods was moving from South America to Soviet Pacific 
ports for possible transshipment to Germany as had been 
suggested in some quarters. 

Allegations that oil-drilling machinery was being pur- 
chased for Germany were answered in an article by J. H. 
Carmical in the New York Times who described the vast- 
ness of the USSR’s own expansion program as the expla- 
nation of her need for drilling equipment. He said: 

“For years Soviet Russia has been the second largest 
producer of petroleum products. Despite a shortage in 
drilling equipment, the output of the country has increased 
50 per cent since 1932.... 

“Recent reports from Russia indicate that the 1940 vol- 
ume of exploratory and pre-development work in the Soviet 
Union was approximately double that of 1939. It is re- 
ported that about 500 geological, geophysical and test-drill- 
ing parties were active last year and that primary explora- 
tion was completed in twenty new areas.” 

It is clear that those circles which are trying to tie up 
Soviet policies with the axis war machine are in fact not 
really concerned that goods may be going to Germany 
(they raise no outcry about American war materials being 
sold to Germany’s ally, Japan), but are simply using this 
as an excuse to attack the USSR’s own policy of socialist 
construction. The USSR acts fully in accord with inter- 
national law and with its own position as a neutral in car- 
rying on trade with all countries willing to provide favor- 
able conditions for trade. In doing so it is following the 
precedent set by the United States itself which continued 
trade with Germany from 1914 to 1917. Soviet agricultural 
and raw materials are going not only to Germany, but to 
the small countries of Northern and Southeastern Europe 
who have been cut off from other sources by the blockade. 
In exchange it is getting machinery, strategic raw mate- 
rials and manufactured articles important to its own econ- 
omy and well-being; its orders are helping these countries 
to retain some degree of stability. Strengthened trade re- 
lations lead to strengthened diplomatic relations. 

Every day brings fresh evidence of the growing strength 
and prestige of the USSR. Numerous reports from Bul- 
garia and other countries of Southeastern Europe dem- 
onstrate that the peoples in that part of the world who 
are still at peace well know that it is only due to the 
Soviet Union that they have so far been able to stay out 
of the war. A trade delegation from Switzerland, which 
has frequently demonstrated its hostility to the USSR, has 
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just arrived in Moscow. Japan has just signed an agree- 
ment with the USSR renewing the fisheries agreement for 
one year on terms requiring the Japanese fishery owners to 
pay twenty per cent more rental, taxes and duties for 1941 
as well as on the total payments due for 1940, while the 
USSR is guaranteed against losses in connection with pos- 
sible fluctuations in the yen rate. A joint commission has 
been set up with a view to regulating all questions arising 
out of the leasing of fisheries. 


The People’s Convention 


PT. HE great People’s Convention in England organized 

to work for a People’s Government and a People’s 
Peace placed friendship with the Soviet Union among the 
foremost of its aims. The convention, led by D. N. Pritt, 
K.C., M.P., long a staunch friend of the Soviet Union, 
brought together 2300 delegates from factories and farms, 
pits and dockyards of England, Scotland and Wales. ‘Th 
delegates, representing a great cross section of the British 
people, labor, trade union, professional, scientific workers 
of every type, responded with the greatest enthusiasm to 
every mention of the Soviet Union. They returned home 
to build twelve great regional conferences to direct the 
campaign for their program. The stirring news of the 
convention evoked warm response in the Soviet Union. 
Krasnaya Zviezda, official organ of the Soviet Commis- 
sariat of Defense, said in its issue of January 17: 

“The last few days brought fresh proof of the growing 
sympathy of the working masses of the belligerent coun 
tries for the Soviet Union. Already at the very first session 
of the People’s Convention in London, the position of the 
USSR in the present war was characterized by a number 
of delegates as a position of true defense of the interests of 
peace. In their speeches many delegates pointed to the need 
of establishing friendly relations with the Soviet Union. 
‘The movement to organize the People’s Convention em 
braced wide sections of the working people of England 
and attracted the attention of the working people of all 
capitalist countries.” 


“Soviet Power” In New 100,000 Printing 


N our last issue we noted that despite the almost 
unanimous inattention accorded it by press, radio and 
other agencies of public opinion the Dean of Canterbury's 
notable new book, ‘““The Soviet Power,” after exhausting 
two editions had gone into a huge third edition of 100,000. 
We are happy to announce in this issue, that despite the 
continued inattention of press and radio, a fourth edition 
of another 100,000 copies is being published, making “The 
Soviet Power” a leading best seller, and at the top in non- 
fiction. This is an indication of the hunger of the Amer- 
ican people for truth about the Soviet Union. 

It is instructive in this connection to compare the neglect 
of the big press toward the Dean of Canterbury's book 
with the spotlight given to another book, “Out of the 
Night,” by Jan Valtin. While the Dean has won universal 
respect as a churchman, scholar and writer, “Jan Valtin.” 
whether he be a real person or not, is by the self-confession 
in the book, a spy, a jailbird, a frequenter of the under- 
world of every continent. However, the fact that his goods 
are anti-Soviet slander makes him acceptable to the super- 
respectable Book-of-the-Month Club, the Readers’ Digest, 
the press and the radio. In support of this dubious ad- 
venturer, the New York Times, the Herald Tribune, 
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the Saturday Review of Literature called in the anti 
Soviet big guns, William Henry Chamberlain, Vincent 
Sheean and Freda Utley; and other papers did their share 
Nevertheless, they were compelled, in many cases, to make 
cautious reservations. Vincent Sheean admitted that to 
some the story “may seem merely a wild and picturesque 
buccaneer story” and that “nobody can confidently assert its 
accuracy throughout.” P. M. detected in it Isaac Don Le 
vine’s ‘‘clumsy, pulpish hand” and Clifton Fadiman, in the 
New Yorker, acknowledged “I do not know how much of 
it is true (the author, for example, seems to have beer 
born at several different times).” 

What this comparison shows is that, as regards the 
Soviet Union, our anti-Soviet press has no respect or con 
sideration for a writer’s integrity when he presents favor 
able material; and no scruple about the writer’s reliabilit 
or lack of proof when he presents anti-Soviet slander. 

However, people to whom the truth is important, have 
a higher standard. For all the efforts of the anti-Soviet 
press to gild the mysterious Jan Valtin’s night product with 
the artificial sun of publicity, it remains a suspicious prod 
uct of darkness. And their efforts to bury the Dean of 
Canterbury’s light in the shroud of their neglect is having 


no success. His book is reaching the American people 


FALCON 
By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


The golden falcon of the high Caucasus flies 

Wide. And where her shadow falls 

The Bedouin picks a rose. 

And the man in Hindustan finds with no conjurer near 
Many sudden roses red. 

The woman at the water-well 


Casts away her shroud. The desert blooms, casting 
everywhere 


The shroud of waste 

At the foot of the palm, at the foot of the rose tree. 
South Arabia dreams 

The coming of the falcon and the flood 

Of roses. The falcon of the Caucasus, the golden 
From the high snows, released to the desert. 

The old songs are remembered with no lamentation, 
And the new hopes 

Bubble from dry ground. 

The falcon has fled the wrist of princes 

She is hooded no more. 

Women take off their shrouds, proudly lifting 
Children to their shoulders like water-jars, saying 
See, see we are one mighty people. 

Look skyward, look there flies the falcon. 
Monotony is no more. 

Aridity is no more for the golden falcon, 

The bird of Khans and Sheiks and Moguls 

Flies from Kasbec to Cathay, 

From Samara to slums in Calcutta. 

The desert blooms from seed in sand 

After ten thousand arid years, 


And we will sing in our unity with pipes and horns and 
little reeds 


The sweet song of the Rose and the Falcon. 


Ah) 








For Norman Thomas 


To Explain 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


ls ST to be certain, after reading the Dean of Cante1 
bury’s fine book on the Soviet Union, that I wasn’t 
ecoming one-sided, I recently assigned myself the stern 

“The Dream We 
Lost: Soviet Russia Then and Now.” I had already read 
the highly laudatory review of this work by Mr. Norman 
l‘homas in the last issue (Summer, 1940) of the late V. F. 
Calverton’s Modern Quarterly. 


of ploughing through Freda Utley’s 


Miss Utley, I found, carries on the old anti-Soviet tra- 
dition with a vindictiveness, a thoroughness and an ability 
lor going to extremes that out-does, in my opinion, even 


such masters in the art as Max Eastman and Eugene Lyons. 
Surely hell hath no fury like a woman disillusioned! 

In the first two sections of her book Miss Utley assen 
bles a vast array of fantastic ‘facts’? about Soviet Russia 


stressing the terrible “weakness” of the country partly with 
he specific purpose, I am convinced, of encouraging ag 
vression against it. “Lhis becomes plain enough in the 
most important section of the volume, Part III, which dis 
isses the international situation and the relations between 
the USSR and Nazi Germany. Here our author, aghast at a 
world staggering under the effects of two raging imperialist 
wars and paradoxically fearful of the growing power in this 
ituation of the Soviet Republic she has just claimed is so 
feeble, begs, pleads and demands that Great Britain make 
peace with Hitler on the understanding that he be left free 
en attack and conquer the Soviet Union. And believe 

or not, Miss Utley’s suggested policy of appeasing Fas 
sm and encouraging it to turn against Soviet socialism is 
even more explicit and virulent than that of the old Mu 
nich gang headed by Prime Minister Chamberlain and the 


()n pages 3? | 32? ot th s volume Miss ( tley, 
ently quite thrilled over what has happened in Norway 
Holland, 


wins nail llv voe — ¢ Lakaceaak ts ie 
ories, actually goes so tar as to state Nat 1t would 


appar- 


(German-occupied 


Belgium, France and othe [ 


} bd 1 | j Y 
ve a splendid thing for the Soviet people to have the Nazis 
‘As re 


rards the Russian people, they would gain, not lose, by 


; ; a ; 
march in and rule over them. ‘Thus she writes 
tiled under German tutelage instead of by the in 
+ ny 
competent and savage Kremlin clique. Shocking as 
s mav sound to the ‘Friends of the Soviet | nion, Ger 


nevemony would be a boon to the Russian masses, 1T 


only because German National Socialism ensures the full 

development and utilization of resources and Stalin’s Na 

tional Socialism does not. . .. Moreover, once the economy) 

of scarcity had been developed by German organizational 
, ; 


na tec 


is and technical knowledge into an economy of abun 
ince both in Germany and Russia, freedom might at last 
won by the Russian as well as the German people.” 
These statements by Freda Utley are certainly “shock 
ing,’ not only because they directly urge the Nazis to 
attack the USSR, but also because they imply that Hitler’s 
Fascism is capable of building ‘fan economy of abundance” 


and of bringing freedom to both the German and Soviet 
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peoples. I should think that such sentiments might well be 
shocking to the leader of the American Socialist Party, 
Yet in his review of “The Dream We 


Lost’? he by no means dissociates himself from Miss Utley 


Norman ‘Thomas. 


on these partic ular issues. 
What he does say is this: “I heartily agree with Miss 
Utley’s general position on the war, although I still have 
some doubts and reservations on certain arguments in Part 
III. Specifically, 
unpopular as Miss Utley insists, I wonder if he can pick up 


t 
the pieces and put them together again even if the con 


if Stalin’s regime is as incompetent and 


tinuance of war utterly breaks western Europe. On 
might, moreover, have a different estimate, than does Miss 
Utley, of the probable effect of the bad social theory of 
the German tribal state as against the better theory of the 
| 


Russian state or society, which theory is flouted in practice 


But these are points which I should not want to debate 
with Miss Utley!” 

One could hardly classify these remarks of Mr. Thomas as 
a ringing challenge to Freda Utley’s main theses in Part 


III. In fact, his stated agreement with her “‘general position 


} 


on the war” seems to indicate that he, too, believes that Brit- 
ain should make peace with the Nazis so that they can push 
ahead with the long-delayed plan of waging war against 
the Soviet Union. Furthermore, Mr. ‘Thomas summarizes, 
without making any qualifications or objections, Miss Ut- 
ley’s conclusion that, to quote his review, “the Communist 
regime is more cruel, more hypocritical, and hence more 
destructive of human values, than the Nazi.” 

In my opinion it is a deplorable matter that the head of 
ie Socialist Party in the United States should write such 


a review of such a book. An explanation is certainly due 


from Norman Thomas as to how and why he recommended 
this volume to liberals and radicals without mentioning 
and repudiating Miss Utley’s advocacy of a Nazi war to 
subdue and enslave the Soviet Socialist Republics and her 
interpretation of Hitlerism as a regime that will lead to 
freedom and abundance. And it is difficult to believe that 
Socialists in general in this country will wish to support Mr. 
Thomas in the extraordinary position in which his Modern 
Quarterly review places him. 

The question that I raise here is all the more pertinent 
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because the old imperialist dream of foreign intervention 
to overthrow Soviet Socialism still stirs hopefully among 
the highest and most influential circles of reaction. The 
western imperialists would prefer, of course, that Hitler 
do the job for them; but if that does not prove feasible, 
they would be willing to undertake it themselves. Thus in 
the New York Herald Tribune of January 19th, that news- 
paper's favorite letter-writer, a gentleman who goes by 
the pseudonym of “Heptisax,” says at the close of a piece 
entitled ‘““No Truck with Russia”: “If the enemies of to- 


talitarianism aren’t free at the end to clean up Russia, their 
defeat of Germany, however thorough, will be a job half 
done. As I’ve said, this is pretty widely understood in this 
country, and where it isn’t understood it is felt.” ‘That 
is one of the baldest invitations for an all-out attack upon 
the Socialist Republic that I have ever seen. And it seems 
to me that Mr. Thomas’s present attitude toward the 
USSR might be legitimately construed as giving aid and 
comfort to such anti-Soviet inciters as fellow-citizen Hep- 
tisax as well as to the Freda Utley type. 


Mow the War in Finland Was Photo-Reported 


N U. S. 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce, there is a revealing article, 
by the noted American photographer, Karl Mydans, on 
the photographer as a war news reporter. 


Camera, 1941, Tolume IT, 


just published by 


Speaking as a conscientious photo-reporter, Mr. Mydans, 
who has been on a number of war fronts and appears to 
be acquainted with the conditions on all, chooses the photo- 
reporting as conducted behind the Finnish lines and then 
handed out to American readers, as the type example of 
falsified war reporting. In his article it becomes clear that 
in effect American reporting, whether by correspondent or 
photographer, was a department of the Finnish propa- 
ganda bureau: 


. . » Too often the things he wants to tell are restricted 
and the subjects he is permitted to show, insignificant, or, 
handled as it must be under war supervision, dishonest. 

“The writer’s challenge is to write around the restric- 
tions; and he frequently does. The photographer’s problem 
is the same but his working medium is his stymie. 

“Most dangerous, also, is the use back home of these 
hand picked photos. Consciously or unconsciously they are 
laid out to substantiate the written word. They make the 
most powerful kind of reporting; and there are still many 
in the world who think that ‘pictures do not lie.’ 

“Column after column of words saying that Russian 
soldiers were without good shoes in their Arctic war with 
the Finns, needed but one carefully selected picture of a 
Actu- 
ally the Russians were, for the most part, as well dressed 
for the Arctic hardships as the Finns... . 

“But let’s photo-report a war and see how much we can 
tell America about it. The Finnish-Russian conflict has 
just started and we get up to the North in its early days. 
General Martti Wallenius, in charge of the Armies of the 
North, expresses his happiness at having an American cor- 
respondent at his front and says he hopes the troopship of 
American soldiers he has heard is on its way, arrives soon. 
They are needed, he says. Also he hopes the pictures we 
take will persuade America to come in quick and help. 

“The General is leaving in an hour for the front and in- 
vites us to go with him. “The Battle of Kemi River is 
nearing its end. ‘There you will see thousands of dead 
Russians,’ he explains.” 


Russian soldier’s shoe with a hole in it to prove it. 


The photographers were forbidden to film any but the 
Russian dead. 


““Our Army is small,’ the lieutenant, who dogs our every 
movement, explains. ‘We cannot afford to advise the ene- 
my of our losses.’ 

“Even as we work, the Finns are carting out their dead. 
Truckloads of them move along the road—gruesome col- 
lections that look more like wind-blown mountain trees 
than corpses. Their legs and arms extend stiffly every 
which way, making it difficult to load the trucks. Their 
faces carry the frozen expression of pain and horror. We 
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are warned against photographing any part of it. But with 


the dead Russians we can do anything.” .. . 


Mr. Mydans welcomed the opportunity to get to the bor- 


But— 


“When we reach the Swedish border and cross over into 
Haparanda, we are met by a Finnish Press Attaché, who 
has been advised by military headquarters in Rovaniemi 
what our mission is. He is most helpful, but his real pur- 
pose is to see that we ship no uncensored negatives, make no 
telephone calls, send no cables that might circumvent Finn- 
ish censorship. 

“And now regulations and restrictions come faster and 
faster. We cannot move without an attending officer. 
Our trips to the front become conducted tours. We travel 
miles and miles to get to war areas and see little. We com- 
plain but it does not help much. 

“... Then our break comes. Early one morning the 
Russians blacken the skies with the bombers and by mid- 
night all that is left of Sortavala is the blood red of the 
last of the burning town. Our conducting officer tries to 
get us away but all transportation is destroyed or unavail- 
able. So we work! ... 

“At Helsinki, two days later, we submit our stuff to the 
With the exception of the destroyed anti-aircraft 
gun emplacements it goes through easily. The picture we 
made of the piles of anti-aircraft shells which the Finns 
hurriedly threw out of the emplacements when the fire 
reached it is passed. The censor mistakes it for Russian 
duds. If our editors back home are smart they won't. 

“But what can we tell America has happened here? We 
say this is a bombed and destroyed town. There were ten 
civilians killed—we cannot say how many soldiers. Be- 
fore the war it was a well known resort. This is how 
it looks now. 

“We cannot say that Sortavala was the railhead and sup- 
ply source of the great battle northeast of Lake Ladoga— 
the most vital battle, other than that of the Mannerheim 
Line of the war.” 


der, hoping to evade the Finnish censors. 


censor. 


‘The reporters were taken to T'amisaari, whose inhabi- 
tants, unprovided with bomb shelters, were forced to 
take refuge in the open forest during the aerial attacks. 
Photographers were permitted to photograph the shiver- 
ing people but not the war materials factory in town, 
which was the bombers’ target. Then they were driven 


to Abo to photograph the bomb-wreckage there. 


“We may photograph the devastation and destruction 
so long as we do not include the anti-aircraft gun emplace- 
ments which were hidden in the midst of these houses and 
were the true objective. 

“We begin to fight against these restrictions, feeling that 
as an objective reporter, we are being carefully used to 
propagate untruths abroad. At once we become known as 
a ‘defeatist’ and as such, we are not permitted further 
trips to the fronts and disaster faces us each time we report 
with pictures to the censor!” 








TEN GENERATIONS 
IN TEN YEARS 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Moscow applauds the culture of the Buryat- 
Mongols, Nomads only ten years ago 


The dancers Agnia Zhigshitova and Maria Shaltykova in a scene from Enhe Bulta-Mator. 








N recent years an extraordinary So- 
viet cultural institution has grown 

up, the “Decades,” or ten-day festi- 
vals of national culture. Presented in 
Moscow by art troupes of the different 
peoples of the Soviet Union, they are 
projected throughout the whole country 
so far as radio, news reels, press re- 
ports, tours and travelling exhibits 
make possible. 

The most recent “Decade,” held dur- 
ing the latter weeks of October, 1940, 
was that of the Buryat-Mongolian 
Autonomous Republic. Several facts 
made it especially notable. 

Although this republic occupies an 
area in the Transbaikal region of Eas 
tern Siberia somewhat larger than Italy 
with its 43 million people, its total 
population is under 600,000, of whom 
only about half are Buryat-Mongols. 
Yet, as one of the Soviet Autonomous 
Republics, this small people has devel- 
oped a national art and maintains a 
national opera! Still more remark 
able, it is barely ten years since this 
people by their own deliberate effort 
and will, underwent a transformation 
that took other peoples generations and 
even centuries of slow change, turning 
from a nomadic and pastoral people 
into a settled people of farmers and 
townsmen. Nor is this all. It is only 
a few years since the Buryat-Mongols 
had a common language. Split into 
small tribes, each with its own dialect, 
that essential of national unity and na 
tional culture, a common language, 
had to be developed by expert linguists 
using the elements common to all the 
dialects. A system of writing had to 
be fashioned simultaneously. And thus 
almost, as it were, during the struggles 
of birth, a vigorous and rich culture 
was brought to an astonishingly high 
level. 

The festival won “rave reviews” in 
the Moscow press. The Order of 
Lenin was conferred on the Buryat- 
Mongolian State Theater of Music 
Drama. ‘Thirty-six members of the 
company received awards. In further 
recognition of their achievements ap- 
propriations were voted by the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR of 7,000,000 rubles for a new 
State Opera House in Ulan Ude, cap- 
ital of the Buryat-Mongol ASSR; 
900,000 rubles for an apartment house 
for the art workers and half a million 
rubles for a building containing studios. 

Simultaneously with the stage per- 
formances an exhibit of paintings, draw- 
ings, sculptures and folk crafts of the 
Buryat-Mongolian people was held in 








Moscow. During the festival, also, 
the first volume of a three volume his- 
tory of the people came off the press 
in time to distribute souvenir copies to 
the performers and for general dis- 
tribution throughout the country. 

The festival program included three 
music dramas and a concluding eve- 
ning of bard song, folk dances and epic 
declamation. Of the three music 
dramas, two, “Bair” and “Enhe Bulat- 
Mator” (Enhe, the Steel Warrior) 
were based on epic folk heroes who had 
defended the poor from oppressors and 
the land from invaders. The third, 
“Erzhen,” was a modern love story 
with a kolhoz setting and the new har- 
monious relations between the Buryats 
and ‘ttheir Russian neighbors, as_ its 
theme. 

The librettos were by the Buryat 
writers, Tsydenzhapov, Boldano and 
Shedayev; the musical scores by the 
young Buryat composers Yampilov and 
Ayushey, in collaboration with the Rus- 
sian composers Berlinsky and Frolov. 
As dramatic poetry and dramatic mu- 
sic the texts and the music were vigo- 
rous and vivid. The performances had 
individuality and distinction, the mask- 
dance in Bair being singled out by 
the critics as an exceptional achieve- 
ment, contributing new values to the 
art of dancing. 

The human terms of the Buryat 
Mongol achievement can perhaps best 
be scen in the lives of two of the out 
standing participants in the festival. 
Gombo Tsydenzhapov, Art Director of 
the troupe, came of a poor herdsman’s 
family. He was the second son and 
according to Buryat custom the sec 
ond son was sent to a lamasery (Bud 
dhist monastery). As a child Gombo 
was turned over to the local Buddhist 
monks. What passed for religious 
training consisted of manual labor from 
dawn to dusk, interspersed with mo- 
notonous prayers which were lashed 
into the young acolyte’s memory with 
whips. Unable to endure this life and 
emboldened by the news of the new 
Soviet life, Gombo escaped from the 
lamasery, making his living as an itin- 
erant worker, doing odd jobs in the 
settlements and encampments where he 
stopped. Hearing of a school for Bur- 
yat-Mongol teachers he enrolled and 
it was there that he began to conceive 
of the advancement of his people’s cul- 
ture as his lifework. From among his 
fellow studénts he organized and 
trained a minstrel troupe which went 
through the countryside giving per- 
formances. From songs, recitations 





and dances the troupe progressed to 
one act plays, original works or trans 
lations made by the members of the 
company. ‘Those were the beginnings 
of the now celebrated State Theater 
of Music Drama of the  Buryat- 
Mongol Autonomous Soviet Republic. 

Making his way west to Moscow, 
Tsydenzhapov became a student in its 
famous theater schools. He worked 
as a railroad freight-loader by day, 
studying at night. After four years 


(Above): In a Buryat-Mongol 
Collective dairy farm. (Below): 
Erdyheeva Dolgorzhap, Stak- 
hanovite dairy worker, holder 
of the Order of Lenin and 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet. 
(Right): Pioneer palace in Ulan 
Ude. (Bottom): Meat packing 
plant in Ulan Ude 

































































he had a director’s diploma in his hands 
ind returned to Buryat-Mongolia to 
work in the organization of the State 
Theaier. With him went a group of 
yeung Buryat actors who had studied 
theater art in a special institute de- 
voted to the dramatic arts of the East- 
ern peoples. On his way to Ulan Ude 
he stopped in the pastures where he 
was born. The changes he saw there 
reflected a group advance as extraor- 


dinary as his own. The old, ragged 














skin tents were gone, the old squalor, 
the old fear of oppressors in the flesh 
and of demons in the spirit—all were 


gone, 


The herders, now organized in 


collectives, had become farmers and 
craftsmen as well. They were living 
in villages of well built houses pro- 
vided with schools, clubs, medical units, 
communal bathhouses, cultural facili- 


ties and material conveniences that had 
been only dreamed of a few years be- 
And 


them bore the proudest honors a Soviet 


fore. the son who returned to 
artist could strive for, the Order of 
Lenin on his breast and the title of 


People’s Artist of the USSR. 


As stirring is the story of Nadezhda 


Petrova, also a herdsman’s child. Her 
father fell victim to one of the diseases 
that, before the new Soviet life re- 


versed the process, had made the Bur- 
yats one of the dying peoples of Central 


Asia. In her despair the widowed 
mothér consented to sell Nadezhda, 
then seven years old, to a well-to-do 


neighbor 


For- 
tunately Tor Nadezhda at this time the 


as a bride for his son. 


The actor Balzhir Tsibenzhapov 
in a scene from the opera "Bair" 





Buryat herders were organizing into 
collectives. A new social consciousness 
was developing among the people mak- 
ing them feel a collective responsibility 
for the unfortunate among them. The 
new Buryat kolhozniks prevented the 
sale of Nadezhda. They saw to it that 
instead of entering her future husband’s 
home as a little slavey, who would 
never know playtime and school time, 
her mother was provided with means 
to support her, and Nadezhda herself 
was sent to school. 

The Buryat schools in those days in- 
cluded unusual subjects—how to bathe, 
the use of soap and toothbrush. In 
addition the teachers organized the pu- 
pils into amateur musical, dancing and 
acting groups as a means of ending the 
influence of the lamas (monks) and 
shamans (witch doctors) who had com- 
bined to lay an enslaving spell of fear 
over the minds of the people. It was 
like a struggle between light and dark- 
ness, between joy and terror. The 
religious rituals which had been almost 
the sole cultural resource of the people 
were full of terror images; they were 
processions in demon 
masks, each a grimace of terror or 
pain. To this the child players op- 
posed their young, vigorous, hopeful, 
joyous songs and dances; and light and 
happiness triumphed over darkness and 
dismay. 

In these 


carried on by 


Nadezhda, 
who had a vivid mind and an energetic 
and enterprising spirit, proved to be 
an intuitive artist and a natural leader. 
As in other creative periods, in the 
case of Nadezhda artist and organizer 
were one. Nadezhda organized and 
led a young troupe of her own, and 
even started a dramatic school in her 
native village. The kolhozniks, proud 
of her talents, sent her to study in the 
new theatre school established in Ulan 
Ude. They provided her with 300 
rubles for expenses and a new dress. 
That was in 1936. Four years later 
she returned to them in full justifica- 
tion of their faith. She had scored an 
artistic triumph in Moscow, the capital 
of all the Soviet peoples, not only for 
herself, but for the vigorous new cul- 
ture of the Buryat-Mongol people. 


Strangely enough the Buryats did 
not participate in the conquests of the 
related Mongol peoples who, under 
Genghis Khan and later under Tamer- 
lane, spread huge empires across the 
Eurasian continent. They remained 
in their pastures around Lake Baikal, 


performances 





a beautiful forested mountain land 
seamed with fertile valleys and ter- 
raced with plateaus providing good 
grazing grounds. There they gradu- 
ally evolved from hunters to herdsmen 
and through cultural interchange with 
other Mongol peoples and with Chinese 
traders they developed a native culture. 
About three hundred years ago the 
tide of human migration turned and 
adventurers, settlers, invaders, political 
and religious refugees and political ex- 
iles from Russia in the West began 
swarming into the land. Some of the 
episodes of this migration rival in dar- 
ing and, alas, in cruelty the deeds of 
the Spanish conquistadors. Though ex- 
ploitation of the Buryats was constant 
they were at least left in possession of 
the bulk of their pasture lands, and 
some who had turned agriculturists, of 
their farms. But following the build- 
ing of the Trans-Siberian railroad the 
land-hungry Russian peasants piled in. 
The Buryats were hustled off all their 
good lands and pushed up the barren 
hillsides. Preyed upon simultaneously 
by government officials, traders and 
bullies and their own priests and richer 
herders, they were in a wretched state. 
The official government attitude to- 
ward them is shown in the following 
incident. When a certain General 
Kuropatkin marching his troops east- 
ward to Manchuria, during the Russo- 
Japanese War, passed through Buryat- 
Mongol lands, the poor tribesmen sent 
a deputation of their elders to seek 
This was 
the tsarist general’s arrogant reply: 


redress for their grievances. 


“Bear in mind, that should your peo- 
ple be disorderly, you will be the ones 
to answer. If, however, your people 
should get it into their minds, which 
God forbid, to take any sort of lib- 
erties, to disobey the orders of the 
Tsar, let it be known to you that you 
will immediately be wiped off the face 
of the earth. Not a trace will be left 
of you. Take a good look around, 
see how many Russian troops there are 
here; and we can get hundreds of thou- 
sands of them. You will be beaten 
down and exterminated in the twink- 
ling of an eye. You dare not demand 
anything. All you may do is beg for 
favors.” 

Even worse were the White Guards 
in the period when they were masters 
in Eastern Siberia. On a petition to 
Kolchak asking his approval of local 
self-governing bodies that had been or- 
ganized by the Buryats, Kolchak’s 
Minister of the Interior wrote: “They 
ought to be lashed.” To the Kolchak 
bands were added those of the renegade 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Above) Students of all nationalities now at- 

tend the University at Lvov, Western Ukraine, 

where formerly the numerus clausus (restricted 
number) rule applied. 


(Right) Illiteracy comes to an end in West 
Ukraine. Huzul peasants at an adult school. 


N the bank of the Zbruch in 
Western Ukraine a squad of Red 
Army men stood before a bridge that 
had been blown up by the fleeing Po- 
lish troops. A Red Army engineer 
corps was already on hand preparing to 
build an emergency bridge—the ad- 
vance must not be delayed. From 
among peasants gathering on the oppo- 
site bank, an old man stepped forward. 
His voice sounded clear and strong: 
“This bridge you are building will 
unite us forever. Let us build it to- 
gether.” 
And both the 
moved forward and met, joining not 


from sides bridge 
only the banks, but the brothers of one 
nation. Thus was the advancing Red 
Army welcomed. 

It was a considerate and cultured 
army—unlike any known in military 
history. A Polish scientist could not 
conceal his amazement as he spoke of 
the Red Army man who came into his 
room requesting permission to use the 
telephone, and after making his call, 
noticing a painting on the wall, he 
scrutinized it, and said, smiling: “‘Hol- 


” 


bein, the Younger. 
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What had life been like before for 
the people of Western 
Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia? 

Few Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians or 
Jews succeeded in starting their chil- 


working 


dren on the road to knowledge, to edu- 
cation, which had to be paid for, not 
only in money (about 1000 zloty a 
vear); but in the surrender of one’s 
and 
\n idea of the hardships imposed by 


mother tongue national culture. 
the Polish authorities on the oppressed 
nationalities may be gleaned from this 
statement made by a Jewish student: 
“T was anxious to pass my doctor’s 
examination, but I was too weak to 
”? 
stand up all day. 


that in the University of Lvov Jews 


And he explained 


had been forbidden seats and made to 
stand all through the sessions. 

In the Notre Dame high school for 
girls in Lvov there was only one work- 
er’s daughter. Of the 371 students in 
high school in that Ukrainian 
city only eight were Ukrainians. In 


the boys’ 


Western Byelo-Russia there was not a 
Illiteracy 
was 80 per cent and 50 per cent in 


single Byelo-Russian school. 


Western Ukraine. For the Polish 
obscurantists ‘“‘ten educated citizens 
cause the state more trouble than a 


thousand illiterates.” 
Above a third of the budget of the 
province of Lvov went to administra- 


tive expenses, including 18,000,000 
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EA Year of Liberation 
and Progress 
By 


“Land to the peasants, factories to the workers, creative 
work to the intellectuals—that is what Soviet power brought” 


zloty on courts, prisons, and police. 
Only 20 per cent of the budget went to 
schools, and one per cent—about 120,- 
000 zloty—for public health. Thus in 
the budget of the fourth biggest city of 
Poland, one can see the regard of the 
Polish state for its Byelo-Russian and 
Ukrainian minorities—120,000 zloty 
for public health—18,000,000 for pris- 
ons and police. 

The Polish Professor Krzywicki once 
wrote: “If we were to look for a coun- 
try in which the budget of a worker’s 
family comes closest to that in our 
country, we should find that—paradox- 
ical as it may sound—it is the budget 
of an Indian 
This was written of the living stand- 


worker in Bombay.” 


ard of a Polish worker. The income 
of Ukrainians and Byelo-Russians was 
from 45 to 65 per cent less. 

Among the intelligentsia unemploy- 
Scientists and art- 
waiters, 


ment was general. 


ists starved or worked as 
chauffeurs, countermen, traveling sales- 


In West- 


ern Ukraine over 7,000 teachers were 


men, or common laborers. 


unemployed. 
After the 


Ukraine, the Provisional 


Western 


Administra- 


liberation of 


tion of Tarnopol was flooded with ap- 
plications from these people. 

“IT am a teacher by profession,” 
wrote one, “but I do not teach. I was 


refused a position because I am a 
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Ukrainian. My tamily and I are star 


ng. Please, give me work!” 

The 27-year-old teacher, Sophia Za- 
vorotyuk, wrote in her application: “| 
have worked as cook, housemaid, bar- 
ber; | have worked at anything that 
happened along, to keep body and soul 
together.” 

The lot of artists, writers, actors, was 
no better. Western Byelo-Russia had 
no theater in the Byelo-Russian lan 
guage; nor was there a single Ukrain- 
ian theater in Western Ukraine. Even 
gifted Ukrainian, Byelo-Russian 


\ 
and Jewish artists found it difficult to 


ae = 
nigni 


surmount the barriers of chauvinism, 
which sometimes took ludicrous forms 
Thus, an attempt was made in one o1 
hestra to seat the musicians not a 
cording to their instruments, but ac 
cording to nationality. One can im 
agine the results. 

In a suburb of Lvov there were tam 
ilies who-had never even seen a cinema. 
“We're not millionaires who can at 
ford to go to shows,” thev told the Red 
Army men. 

Even the city of Lvov had no per 
manent Ukrainian theater. Money 
had been collected and a plot bought 
but the Polish authorities refused pe: 
mission to build on the pretext that the 
site was too close to a Polish church, 
1 decision which ruled out any site in 
the city. 

The chief interest of the Polish state 
authorities in the cinema was as a 
source of revenue. In some towns 
tickets were taxed as high as 60 per 
cent, 

Polish films reeked with sentimen- 
tality, pseudo-history, jingoism, and 
salacity. “Typical of social content in 
the films was the one entitled: “Blood 
Is Thicker Than Water,” and thus syn- 
opsized: “The workers of a textile 
mill, incited by agents of a neighboring 
country, go on strike. In a clash with 
the strikers the owner of the mill sus- 
tains a mortal wound. He adjures his 
children to avenge his death. His 
daughter then betrays the organizer of 
the strike to the police, although he 
has been her lover.” 

Needless to say no Ukrainian or 
Byelo-Russian films were permitted to 
be made at home or imported from the 
Soviet Union. Jewish actors were de- 
barred from the actors’ trade union, 
and had to organize separately. 

The change that came over the for- 
merly oppressed people is typified in 
this story. In the University of I.vov 
there was an old beadle, Stefan. All he 
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had ever been heard to say was: “Yes, moving-picture houses to hear Soviet 
sir, if it please your worship,” or “If actors and singers on the stage, and on 
your worship will kindly permit,” or the screen, speaking and singing in 
“T am at your service, sir.’ No one Ukrainian or Byelo-Russian. 

‘ever deigned to address him, usualls Battalion Commissar Shapovaloy de 
issuing commands by a nod of the head scribed a performance of the Byelo 
or a wave of the hand. But when the Russian Song and Dance Ensemble ot 
Red Army entered Lvov, and a facul- Minsk in Byelostok: 

ty group stood in the hall of the Uni- ‘Stillness. . .. It’s long since I have 
versity discussing the news, one of the _ listened to such stillness. The people 
Polish professors noticing the old bea- literally held their breath. ‘Then the 
dle listening, peremptorily ordered him _ strains of a melody rose from behind 
A Byelo 
back, and said: “From this hour I, Russian folk-song resounded in the 


too, am a man; | request you not to theater in which no such tune had ever 


out; but the old man straightened his the curtain. <A song. 


forget it! I will permit no one to in- been heard before. ‘The curtain rose, 
sult me!” and the members of the ensemble, 

Kor eight million Ukrainians and dressed in Byelo-Russian national cos 
five million Byelo-Russians the border tume, advanced from the wings to the 


posts that had separated them from center of the stage. Then joy broke 


human dignity also vanished. through the dam of stillness... . That 
* song became a symphony—a symphony 

The first contact of the formerly en which cannot be recorded either in 
slaved people with the new free social- notes or in words. The eyes of th 


ist culture was profoundly stirring. people were ablaze.” 
There was the miracle of their lan- A concert in ‘Tarnopol. lhe ap 
vuage. which they now could use with- plauding audience summons the _per- 


out fear. In the liberated cities the peo- formers back, again and again. Final- 


(Continued on page 33) 


nle thronged into the theaters and 
































The "“Trembit' chorus of the Lvov State 

Philharmonic Society in a concert in Mos- 

cow's "Hall of Columns,'’ commemorating 

the first anniversary of the reunion of 

Western Ukraine with the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic. 


(Inset) A Western Ukrainian Commission 

visits Moscow. At the extreme left is Pro 

fessor Studinsky, deputy to the National 
Assembly of West Ukraine. 
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The first of a series of articles in which Mr. Kunitz 
analyzes the interacting forces in the Soviet advance 


N a recent issue of the New York 

Times (December 9, 1940), Mr. 
Simeon Strunsky, commenting on the 
Soviet celebration of the 120th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Ar- 
tillery Academy by Peter the Great, 
assured his readers that “all in all’ the 
celebration was nothing but a “display 
of what we in the democratic-capital- 
istic countries would call old-fashioned 
Developing his argu- 
ment under such headings as “Stalin 
Glorifies Artillery,” ‘‘Classics Come 
Back,” “Stalin Revives Patriotism,” 
Mr. Strunsky, in part, said: “By this 
time it is no news that Joseph Stalin 


patriotism.” 


has been fostering Russian patriotism. 
He has knitted anew the ties with Rus- 
sia’s past severed in the first flush of 
Communist victory. He began by 
bringing back into honor the great writ- 
ers and scientists and musicians whom 
the new militant generation, acting 
both as rebels and modernists, tried to 
relegate to the dust heap of Russian 
history. Men like Pushkin and Tol- 
stoy have been honored with magnifi- 
cent Soviet editions. . . . From the re- 
habilitation of Russia’s writers and 
thinkers it is quite a step to the re- 
habilitation of Russia’s tsars, but that 
step has also been made by Stalin bold- 
ly and adroitly. It is now the proper 
thing in Russia to laud the work of 
Peter the Great in the early eighteenth 
century and his predecessors, the Ivans, 
in the sixteenth.” 

Mr. Strunsky’s interpretations of the 
indisputable fact of the intensification 
of Soviet patriotism and the present 
tendency in the Soviet Union to re- 
valuate some moments in Russia’s his- 
torical past will be discussed specifically 
and in detail in a subsequent article in 
this series. What interests me now is 
the underlying formula, a formula 
first discovered by Trotsky and since 
used with varying emphasis by a count- 
less host of columnists, broadcasters, 
and would-be authorities on the USSR. 
Whether through ignorance or malice 
or cynicism or wishful thinking, wheth- 
er they cheer or exult or deplore or 
regret, the formula they employ is al- 
ways the same—the Soviet Revolution 
is dead; Russia is reverting to her old 





capitalist-imperialist self; in the back 
of it all is Stalin. 
It is a magic formula. It explains 


everything. Its use demands neither 


thought nor study. It enables every- 
one, “friend” or foe, to serve as Soviet 
expert, and the less he knows and un- 
derstands the better. 

Take any item in the news—‘Ex- 
aminations and Marks Introduced in 
Soviet Schools”; “Pravda Assails For- 
malist and Naturalist tendencies in So- 
viet Art’; “New Law _ Discourages 
Abortions and Reckless Marriages and 
Divorces”; “Military ‘Titles Intro- 
duced in Red Army’’—the explanation 
is always simple and the same: Stalin 
has decreed a reversion to the past! 
The “friend” approves. The foe dis- 
approves. ‘The attitude may be differ 
ent, but the formula is the same. 

Let us examine this formula as it 
has been applied by one of its most in- 
defatigable exponents, Mr. Louis 
Fischer, once characterized by the 
writer as a “bourgeois observer not 
accustomed to discern dialectical rela- 
tions.” As far back as January 30, 
1934, i.e., when Mr. Fischer was’still 
in his pro-Soviet period, | was dis- 
tressed to observe that: “In almost 
every interpretation of a major event, 
Mr. Fischer is consistent in his cata- 
clysmic, catastrophic conception of his- 
tory. For fifteen or ten or five years 
everybody (in the Soviet Union) is 
‘silly,’ ‘freakish,’ ‘childishly leftist’ ; 
then somebody, generally someone on 
top, say Stalin, sees the light. He 
pushes a mysterious button and presto 
—everything is changed!” 

Six months later, I had another 
occasion to point out the fatal inade- 
quacy of Mr. Fischer’s formula: 

“Such a catastrophic conception of 
major historical changes as Mr. Fisch- 
er’s is utterly inadequate as a key to 
the underlying motives. I do not 
deny the role of the individual in his- 
tory. But by and large, the indi- 
vidual, however great, is conditioned 
by circumstances. And his ability ef- 
fectively to assert his will is in the 
final analysis determined by objective 
forces. Stalin and ‘his highest collabo- 
rators’ are in this respect no exception. 


Cross Currents in the Soviet Advanee 


By JOSHUA KUNITZ 


Their virtue, like that of all good lead- 
ers, has consistently been in correctly 
analyzing and evaluating objective 
forces, and in cogently articulating the 
attitudes of those large sections of So- 
viet society whom they represented.” 

At that time, about seven years ago, 
Mr. Fischer reported in the Nation 
with much satisfaction that the Soviets 
were “sloughing off many of their early 
freakish notions which represented a 
queer mixture of misplaced radicalism 
and immaturity.” As illustrations he 
cited the following: A collar and tie 
were no longer bourgeois; a gramo- 
phone had ceased to be decadent; ana- 
thema had been lifted from jazz and 
fairy tales; teachers and parents were 
regaining some of their lost authority ; 
marks and examinations were being re- 
introduced in the schools; discrimina- 
tion was being lifted from children of 
formerly bourgeois parents. In a simi- 
lar vein, in an article in the Herald 
Tribune, Mr. Fischer reported approv- 
ingly the dissolution of the Russian As- 
sociation of Proletarian Writers, wide- 
ly known as the RAPP. After recount- 
ing all the horrors of the RAPP past, 
he explained: “Now RAPP is no 
more! ... Stalin and his highest col- 
laborators have stricken it from the list 
of the living, and none will miss it. . . . 
Why did it come so suddenly? ... | 
think the new policy was due directly 
to the disgust in highest quarters with 
the crude persecution of the fellow- 
travellers by RAPP, and with the ugly 
personal concomitants of such tactics.” 
Altogether, explained Mr. Fischer, the 
Soviets were abandoning their “various 
modernistic-communistic schemes 
because the latter failed to produce 
results, or because they produced harm- 
ful results, or because they were too 
silly to live on forever.” 

Let us re-examine some of the illus- 
trations of changes in Soviet life re- 
ported by Mr. Fischer in 1932 and 
1933, for the light they may throw on 
the present subject under discussion. 
Take the simplest: the collar and tie. 
In having said what he said about col- 
lars and ties, Mr. Fischer was no 
doubt reflecting quite accurately a So- 
viet attitude that had crystallized at 
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about that time. It is certainly true 
that in 1933 the average Soviet citizen 
was already dismissing his earlier ob- 
jections to such innocent adornments 
as utterly “silly.” But Mr. Fischer, as 
I then pointed out, was not merely re- 


porting what the average Soviet citizen 
was saying, he was interpreting a cul- 
tural change—the disappearance of a 
widespread prejudice in the realm ot 
tashion. Had he viewed this change 
dialectically, in historic perspective and 
not as a philistine, he would have real- 
zed that in the early years of the 
Revolution the average Soviet worker’s 
and peasant’s aversion for collars and 
ties was not quite so silly as the same 
worker and peasant had come to re- 
gard it in 1933. 

In my criticism of Mr. Fischer’s me- 
chanical approach, I pointed out that 
in tsarist Russia the gulf between the 
upper and lower classes was almost un- 
bridgeable. ‘To the workers and peas- 
ints under the tsars, collars and ties 
were impossible luxuries, insignia of 
aristocrats, exploiters, “burjuis,” of 
“elements” who from the very begin- 
ning were inimical to the worker and 
peasant revolution and its aims. It was 
normal that in a period of intense 
class strife, anything suggestive of the 
dislodged but still menacing bourgeoi- 
sie, whether it was a tie, a gramophone, 
or jazz, would be anathema to the 
emerging social strata. In their first 
revolutionary efforts at self-definition 
and self-assertion it was not only psy- 
chologically inevitable, but also polit- 
cally desirable that the worker. and 
peasant masses tend toward and be en- 
couraged in, crystallizing their detes- 
tation of the old in every possible man- 
ner. Contempt for such class symbols 
as collars and ties was in the early 
stages of mass awakening a welcome, 
even if minor, manifestation of prole- 
tarian and peasant self-assertiveness, a 
seful, even if exaggerated, expression 
T popular repulsion from bourgeois 
standards. Rather than being “silly” 
ind “freakish,” it was normal, whole- 
some, and in pertect accord with the 
larger purposes of the revolution. 

These sentiments persisted through 
the NEP (New Economic Policy) pe- 
riod. Expensive European clothes, 
1azz. phonog iphs, etc., were now asso- 
ciated in the mind of the masses with 
nepmen, speculators, merchants, for- 
ign concessionaires, counter-revolution- 
ary specialists, gamblers, embezzlers, 
saboteurs and degenerated revolution- 
ists. They still represented the past, 
and were therefore regarded with sus- 
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picion, if not with actual abhorrence. 

It was only with the triumphant ad- 
vance of the First Five-Year Plan 
that things commenced perceptibly to 
change. Universal employment, col- 
lectivization, the virtual disappearance 
of nepmen, speculators and kulaks put 
the workers and the poor and middle 
peasants in a secure position of eco- 
nomic and social dominance. ‘The crest 
of the bourgeoisie was definitely bro- 
ken; its prestige irreparably under- 
mined. ‘The enthusiasm released by 
the Plan infected large sections of the 
old intelligentsia, the vast majority of 
whom began to cooperate loyally in the 
business of socialist construction. A 
new and numerically large Soviet in- 
telligentsia grew up—young teachers, 
engineers, physicians, librarians, writ- 
ers, artists, painters, musicians. These 
virile scions of the proletariat and the 
peasantry absorbed the thinned ranks 
of the old intelligentsia. 

With the gradual diminution of 
class distinction on the economic plane, 
there was a corresponding diminution 
of class distinctions on other planes. 
Intellectuals had begun to look more 
and more like workers, and workers 
more and more like _ intellectuals. 
Contacts with thousands of well- 
dressed American and European work- 
ers, with delegations of communists 
and labor union representatives from 
other lands, with foreign moving pic- 
tures, was converting the Soviet work- 
ers to the view that better clothes 
could also be made a part of their own 
growing culture. Universal employ- 
ment made adornments more and more 
accessible to workers and peasants who 
cared to obtain them. The once de- 
spised collars, and ties, and hats and 
gramophones, and other small luxuries 
—stigmata of the bourgeoisie—were 
gradually regaining a modicum of re- 
spectability, and indeed, becoming 
svmbols of “civilization,” “culture.” 

Since 1933, when Mr. Fischer’s ar- 
ticle appeared, this process has been 
enormously accelerated. And the most 
recent reports even by people utterly 
out of sympathy with the Soviets, reg- 
ister the fact that practically everybody 
in the cities is now dressed in Euro- 
pean clothes. Rarely does one come 
across a picture of a Soviet worker or 
peasant in the press or on the screen 
that fails to record this complete change 
in Soviet fashion. And, significantly, 
among the most cherished prizes re- 
ceived by Stakhanovites in city and 
country are phonographs and records, 
some of which are jazz dance records! 


Such is the dialectic of history. What 
is normal and wholesome in one set of 
historic circumstances becomes ‘“‘silly”’ 
and ‘‘treakish” in another set. Thesis 
leads to antithesis and that to synthesis, 
to use Marxist terminology. What is 
important to bear in mind is that syn- 
thesis is not reversion, it is a further 
step in progress, a higher stage of de- 
velopment. As regards Soviet fashion, 
it cannot be doubted that what is be- 
ing evolved is not a mere copy of the 
past nor a mere rejection of the past 
but a harmonious combination-synthe- 
sis of the best elements of the bourgeois 
and proletarian forms. Ana the func- 
tion of leadership in this, as in every 
other phase of Soviet life, is to be con- 
scious of these trends and provide for 
their enhancement and fullest expres- 
sion. ‘Those who are managing the 
light industries, who plan production 
and decide on styles, are judged by 
their sensitiveness to the emerging 
trends, their ability to anticipate them 
and coordinate them in the direction 
of the socialist goal, that is, a new 
socialist style, making for comfort, util- 
ity and grace, but free of all the ele- 
ments of conspicuous consumption and 
conspicuous waste that characterized 
so much of the bourgeois style. 

The reader may wonder why this 
painstaking discussion of such a sim- 
ple and seemingly inconsequential sub- 
ject as collars and ties. The reason is 
that through this homely illustration | 
had hoped to demonstrate first the su- 
perficiality and lack of understanding 
manifested by even the most qualified 
bourgeois reporters when they set out 
to interpret Soviet life; second, I had 
sought to suggest a method, an ap- 
proach, a key so to speak, to a better 
understanding of changes in the USSR. 
used by its enemies to spread confusion. 

Quite analogous to what has hap- 
pened in the realm of fashion is what 
has happened in the realm of letters, 
and music, and architecture, and law, 
and morals, and marital relations, and 
education, and historical science, and 
military organization, and in the av- 
erage citizen’s attitude towards his 
own and other nations. A clear un- 
derstanding of the nature of the process 
in any one of these aspects of Soviet 
life, affords a key to as clear an under- 
standing of all the others. 

Let us take another set of phe- 
nomena cited by Mr. Fischer as exam- 
ples of the ‘‘modernistic-communistic 
schemes,” the “silly, freakish notions” 
that “Stalin and his highest collabora- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Well over 300 divisions of these men (at 18.000 


men per division) are ready to defend the USSR 


bbe Red Army of the Soviet 
Union, founded in February 1918, 
has now completed the twenty-third 
year of its existence. 

This twenty-third year has been 
marked by extremely important changes 
in manpower, commanding personnel, 
technical equipment, tactical training, 
discipline and, last, but not  least- 
strategic position. 

These changes were made necessary 
by circumstances occurring during this 
particular year, circumstances both or- 
dinary and extraordinary. Among the 
former should be noted the fact that 
in its composition the Red Army has 
reached the point where an overwhelm- 
ing majority of its rank and file as well 
as of its junior commanding personnel 
is composed of young men born after 
the October revolution, and trained 
wholly under a Soviet society, to whom 












the old regime is “ancient” history. 
‘These men do not look back, be it with 
hatred, fear or longing; they look only 
forward, with love, confidence and 
hope. At the same time, the fast de- 
veloping world situation created a set 
of entirely new conditions to which the 
High Command of the Red Army was 
torced to react. 

The Second Imperialist War, having 
smouldered inconclusively along the 
fringe of the Maginot Line for seven 
months, flared up on April 8th and 
has been burning fiercely ever since. 
Thus the potential “fire hazard” of 
the capitalist encirclement became a 
real and immediate “fire threat” to the 
USSR. The Red Army itself went 
through its first gruelling test of mod- 
ern warfare on the Karelian Isthmus. 

On the other hand, the campaigns in 
Poland, Norway, the Lowlands and 
France enabled the Command of the 
Red Army to study the actual methods 
of modern warfare and correct the 
theoretical concepts which, for lack of 
large scale practical examples in the 
past, were in need of such correction. 

And, finally, the attitude of the ma- 
jor capitalist powers toward the Soviet 
State having increased in hostility (as 
was shown for example with conclusive 
vividness during the Soviet-Finnish 
war), the defenses of the USSR had 
to be bolstered in every respect. 

Such were the principal circum- 
stances which prompted the following 
changes and reforms in the structure 
of Soviet defense. 


(Right): This young student naval engineer 
belongs to the new Soviet generation which 
has been taught to always look forward, with 
assurance and without fear. 


(Left): Twice hero of the Soviet Union, G. P. 
Kravchenko in the new uniform of lieutenant- 
general of fliers. The average age of the 900- 
odd Red Army generals is 43. 


By THE CAPTAIN 


Strengthening of the Material De- 
fense Base 


On April 3, 1940, the Supreme So 
viet voted a state budget of 179.9 bil- 
lion rubles with 57 billion allocated to 
defense. ‘Thus the share of defense in 
the budgetary total was increased from 
the normal 20-25 per cent, to slightly 
over 31 per cent. 

On June 26 the work week Was 
changed to six days and one rest day 
and the working day to eight hours for 
the majority of workers. “his measure 
increased total production by about 17 
per cent. 

It may be roughly estimated that the 
material base of Soviet defense has been 
increased by over 40 per cent. 

Most indicative of the tremendous 
growth of the technical equipment of 
the Red Army is its “motorization quo- 


tient’ (number of horsepower per man 
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These tractor-drawn field-guns 
are part of the Soviet artillery 
"park" which the German army 
magazine Militaerwissenschaft- 
liche Rundschau (Sept. 1938) 
rates as being larger than the 
combined "parks" of France, 
Britain, Italy, Japan and Poland. 
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This Minsk “Red Army House” 

(soldiers' and officers’ club, 

cultural center, theater, library, 

etc.) is one of 267 which were 

already in existence in 1938. 

Here officers and men have 
equal rights. 











One of the heaviest Soviet 
field-guns with its crew of 
fourteen men. The artillery of 
a Soviet army-corps (60,000 
men) hurls sixty-six tons of 
shells of all calibers per minute. 





A huge “land-battleship’” of 
late vintage. The number of 
tanks in the Red Army _ in- 
creased threefold between 1934 
and 1939. Their firepower in- é 
creased fourfold. Chief of eee ee 
Tanks Gen. Guderian of the 
German Army placed their 
number at 10,000 in 1935. 
(Militaerwissenschaftliche Rund- 
schau, Dec. 1935, p. 72). 


Stressing the importance 
small unit, People's Comf 
Defense Marshal Timoshet 
field-glasses) personally 
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A Soviet submarine. While there 
are no figures available on Soviet 
fighting tonnage, it is conceded 
that their submarine fleet is the 
largest in the world with several 
hundreds of large and small "subs." 
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Healthy, determined and well 
drilled are these Red sailors who 
man Soviet warships on two oceans 
and fourteen seas. 


Some new types of armored cars. 

Their number has increased 7.5 

times during the period between 
1934 and 1939 
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in the army) which was 3.0 in 1930, 
7.74 in 1934 and 13.9 in 1939. 


Now, if one takes into consideration 


that numerically the Red Army was 
more than doubled between 1934 and 
1939. one comes to the conclusion that 
the number of horsepower in the army 
was more than tripled during that 
period. 

In the same period the number of 
horsepower in the air force was more 
than tripled and the ‘“bomb-salvo” of 
the fighting planes rose from 2,000 tons 
of bombs to 6,000 tons. 

The German military magazine 
Wehrmacht put the strength of the So- 
viet air force at 17,000 for 1937. 
Colonel von Bulow wrote in Militaer- 
wissenschaftliche Rundschau several 
years ago: “Today there are only two 
countries in the world which are eco- 
nomically independent and in a posi- 
tion to produce airplanes and airplane- 
engines: on a mass scale indefinitely, 
namely—Russia and America.” 

‘Today it seems quite safe to estimate 
the Soviet air force at a minimum of 
30,000 planes, with a yearly produc- 
tive capacity of industry of 20,000 
planes (this being by far not the maxi- 
mum production). 

And last, but far from least—the 
amount spent on education and pro- 
motion of culture in the Red Army 
rose from 72 million rubles in 1934 to 
230 million rubles in 1938. 

\ further result of the steps 
strengthening Soviet defense forces was 
that Admiral of the Fleet Kuznetsov 
was able to announce on July 27th 
that 168 new fighting ships would be 
added to the Red Navy during the 
vear. ‘The additional and vastly im- 
proved materiel of the land and air 
forces was quite evident at the Novem- 
ber 7, 1940, military parades all over 
the Soviet Union, and has been duly 


ace 


noted by “interested parties” across the 


border. 
Numerical Increase of the Red Army 


While it is impossible to quote ex- 
act figures, which for obvious reasons 


have not been published, we take note 
of Defense Commissar Marshal Timo- 
shenko’s order No. 293, dated Septem- 
ber 3, 1940. The order calls to the 
colors (a) all citizens who were born 
in 1920, (b) all citizens who were born 
during the first nine months of 1921 
and (c) all citizens with high-school 
education who were born in 1921 and 
1922.” This means that the Red 
Army has probably been increased by, 
roughly, one million men (the order 
calls to the colors more than one class 
and three-quarters while releasing one 
class). The length of service in cer- 
tain branches has been increased by one 
year (viz. in the air force, from three 
to four years). 


The Reform in Tactical Training 


The great battles of 1940 showed 
that the tank and the plane in their 
most modern application have elimi- 
nated the great pitched battles of 
massed infantry. The very concept of 
“front,” “flank” and “rear” have 
changed. 

The “method of infiltration” into the 
enemy line of defense brought to the 
fore the paramount importance of the 
small army unit. 

Marshal ‘Timoshenko 
stressed that “it is our main task of the 


Therefore 


year to raise the power, to make all- 
powerful the squad, the section, the 
company, the battalion and the regi- 
ment. If these units are made truly to 
stand on their own and to acquire the 
culture of military art in its fullest 
scope, then our units will be able under 
fighting conditions to act with a mini- 
mum of losses.” 

The crux of the ‘Timoshenko re- 
form” (a reform which is not an in- 
dictment of the training of the past, 
but an example of quick practical ap- 
plication of new experience) can be 
summed up thus: (1) shift the center 
of gravity of tactical training to the 
small units and (2) conduct tactical 
maneuvres in conditions closely ap- 


proximating those experienced in the 
battles of 1940. 


(Right): The 15-year-old menace of the 
Mannerheim line was thus blown out of the 
ground by Soviet artillery a year ago. Rein- 
forced concrete slab which covered one of the 


underground forts. 


(Left): This blown up bridge repaired by 
Soviet army engineers at the Finnish front 
shows that transportation is no stepchild of 


the Soviet High Command. Note prefabri- 
cated span brought up from the rear and 
obviously built according to specifications 


given in advance. 





Strengthening of Discipline 


There is no discipline which cannot 
be improved. Therefore measures 
tending to do so must be considered 
beneficial to any army. This is espe- 


hich is expand- 


cially true of an army w 
ing quickly, because conditions of mo- 
bilization and subsequent warfare, by 
upsetting the routine of army life, tend 
to weaken discipline, and it must be 
correspondingly reinforced. 

Discipline is based on the following 
factors: on the political and civic con- 
sciousness of the soldier, on the author- 
ity of the commanding personnel, and 
finally on the contrast between reward 
and punishment. ‘The first factor be- 
ing, on the whole, developed to a high 
level in the Red Army, the Soviet lead- 
ership took a number of steps toward 
strengthening the others. 

On May 7 the ranks of general and 
admiral were introduced to match the 
intermediate officers’ ranks (from sec- 
ond lieutenant to colonel) which had 
been in existence for several years. 
This was timely because the new So- 
viet generation has no memories asso- 
ciating the word “general” with an 
inefhcient bully, and a supporter of 
the counter-revolution as well. 

The ranks of major-general, lieuten 
ant-general, colonel-general and army- 
general were created alongside those of 
rear-admiral, vice-admiral and admiral. 

On November 2 the lower com- 
manding personnel was reinvested with 
the ranks of corporal, sergeant, senior 
sergeant and sergeant-major. 

Thus the scale of military ranks 
from corporal to marshal (the latter 
had already been in existence for sev- 
eral years) was completed. 

On July 23 new disciplinary regula- 
tions were issued, increasing the au- 
thority of the commanders insofar as 
reward and punishment are concerned. 

The salute when off duty, having up 
to now been optional, was made com- 
pulsory for all ranks in respect to su- 
periors, this to strengthen not only dis- 
cipline, but also esprit de corps. 

(Continued on page 31) 








THE 
FARMERS 
BUILD 


By 
WILLIAM A. MAXWELL 


Collective farmers through- 
out the Soviet countryside 
become volunteer builders 
of canals, dams and roads 
UCH has been said of the elim- 


NV ‘ination of the gap between the 
city and the country. It is known, to- 
day that the Soviet farmer is no “hick,” 
that his outlook is becoming as advanced, 
his thinking as trained, his senses as 
conscious of the diversity of modern 
life, as the city man’s. 

But one of the reasons is that, in 
actual physical terms, the gap is closing. 
The collective farm with its cluster 
of cottages, administration building, 
school, house of culture, laboratory, 
hospital, etc., constitutes a sizeable 
town, with the standard urban conven- 
iences, electricity, etc. Each of these 
collective farm villages is in a public 
improvement fever. With no landlords 
and mortgage-holders to absorb income, 
plenty of funds for public improvements 
are available. Like the big cities, there- 
fore, the countryside is a huge net of 
construction projects. 

This interest in building has recent- 
ly taken wider, more sweeping, more 
imaginative forms than ordinary local 
construction, revealing the keen new at- 
titudes, the widening horizons of Soviet 
farmers. 


The Tadzhiks Build 


Last year the country rang with the 
initiative and the achievement of the 
Uzbek farmers who, as a twentieth 
anniversary gift to their republic, dug 
a huge irrigation canal through the arid 
Fergana valley and added thousands of 
acres of land to the nation’s productive 
area. 

Their example was followed by other 
nationalities and regions throughout 


the Union, adding immense voluntary 
construction projects to those already 
in plan. 
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The great Fergana Canal in construction. 


Among the first to emulate the Uz- 
beks were their neighbors, the Tadzhiks, 
half of whose land lies in the high 
Pamirs, often called the Roof of the 
World. 

A legendary hero of the Tadzhiks was 
the demi-god, Palavan, who occasion- 
ally, when the people needed a new 
road, would help them out with a heave 
of his shoulders. Each heave moved 
a mountain. 

But Palavan must have been a lazy 
hero. There was little to show for his 
centuries-old status as Road Commis- 
sion Chief of the Tadzhiks. With the 
liberation of the Tadzhik people and 
their progress as a free Soviet people, 
they have turned into a collective Pala- 
van. They have literally moved moun- 
tains to build a road across their high- 
lands. 

In a proud message to Stalin and 
Molotov, the collective farmers of Tad- 
zhikistan wrote: “Twenty-two thou- 
sand collective farmers together with 
engineers, transport workers, catering 
workers, distributive workers, and men 
of science and medicine, in the steep 
cliffs and snow-tipped mountains, ex- 
cavated over 5 million cubic metres of 


earth, including nearly 214 million 
cubic metres of rock, and built an 
automobile road from Stalinabad to 


Horog, a distance of 567 kilometres 
(about 340 miles). The highway on 
the ‘Roof of the World’ 
structed in three and a half months, 
over the Habus-Rabad pass at a height 
of 3,300 metres (about 11,000 feet.)” 

Note 
months! 
had called for five years! The Tadzhik 
farmers had the help of the government 
which, at their request, sent experts 
and provided much of the machinery 


was con- 


the time, three and a _ half 


Older engineering estimates 





and the material. But the initiative, 
the enthusiasm, the labor and much of 
the actual, on-the-spot solution of prob- 
lems, came from the farmers them- 
selves. Engineers revised their plans 
frequently on counsel from the practi- 
cal farmers. When difficulties were met 
transporting materials across the raging 
rivers, the Tadzhiks called upon their 
native mountain lore and did the job 
by constructing rafts of inflated ox- 
hides. 

Now the Tadzhik people have a road 
over a formerly inaccessible 
where even desks for new schools had 
to be delivered by airplane. 


region 


The Eastern Ring 


Over mountains, deserts and swamps 
a road called the Eastern Ring is being 
laid. It is over thirty feet wide, hard 
surfaced for motor transport, and has 
already reached a length of about 260 
miles. 

Seven thousand farmers of Semipala- 
tinsk Province did the 85-mile stretch 
through their territory in 35 days; 
15,500 Kazakh farmers of the East 
Kazakhstan region did their 180- 
mile stretch in 42 days. 

At one point, the Pikhtovka Ravine, 
whole mountains were blasted out. 
Some of the single charges came to as 
high as two and a half tons of explosives 
rammed into long adits drilled deep 
into the cliffs. 

Now, modern transportation has 
been made possible in a rich region 
which lack of transportation had for- 
merly kept undeveloped. 


Cossacks in Overalls 


The Kuban River runs down from 
the high Caucasus mountains to the 
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(Left) A college built by the Dimitrov Collective Farm in the Riazan Region. (Right) 
A street of new cottages in the Lenin Collective Farm in the Kirghiz Republic. 


Black Sea. Like all mountain rivers it 
often becomes a raging torrent. Year 
after year, its flood waters bring de- 
struction, as well as a reawakening of 
the land in the Spring. In 1931 and 
1932 the Kuban and its tributary, the 
White River, rolled up a flood damage 
bill of 70 million rubles. 

The harnessing of the floods is part 
of an immense plan to reconstruct the 
entire Kuban watershed, reclaiming 
vast swamp areas, building hydroelec- 
tri plants to use its power, creating a 
vast reservoir which will serve as new 
fisheries. The reclaimed land will 
permit new crops hitherto unknown in 
this area, in particular, rice. On the 
shores of this new lake will rise new 
sanatoria, rest homes and _ recreation 
beaches. 

The people through whose land the 
wild Kuban runs were once regarded 
as wild as their river. “They are the 
Kuban Cossacks once used by the Tsar 
as a human reservoir for his gendar- 
merie, and the Adygei, formerly primi- 
tive tribal hillmen. They have become 
a transformed people of efficient far- 
mers and cattle breeders, with million- 


iire kolhozes and record vields. 
63,000 Builders 


Desiring to hasten the Kuban River 
improvements some 63,000 Cossack and 
Adygei builders, women and men, gath- 
ered along the river banks in the early 
Spring. The majority were farmers, 
but they included engineers, doctors, 
lecturers and journalists who helped 
the construction camps to function like 
normal cities. “The farmers from each 
district built their own construction 
town, according to their local peculiari- 
ties, and containing many facilities, in- 
cluding even athletic clubs. 

The builders threw up high embank- 
ments that hemmed in the floods. They 
helped raise a huge earth dam faced 
with rock, 19 miles long, 27 feet high 
and 330 feet thick at the base. On the 
slopes of the dam where they worked, 


are inscriptions honoring the builders. 

Large scale construction projects are 
usually accompanied by a large toll of 
accident and plague deaths. The Ku- 
ban valley formerly, for a large part 
of the year, was a pestilential malarial 
swamp. A road laid in tsarist times, 
in this region, resulted in so many 
deaths that it was said the corpses could 
have covered the entire stretch. How- 
ever, among the 63,000 builders of the 
new ‘T'schik reservoir, hemming in, at 
last, the Kuban’s flood waters, not a 
single death occurred. 

The volunteers did not go unpaid, 
but they did not draw the wages from 
a construction paymaster. ‘They re- 
ceived their pay according to the regu- 
lar kolhoz workday schedule, and from 
their own kolhoz. Thus the whole 
kolhoz contributed, and even the far- 
mers remaining behind on the fields 
participated, since they undertook to 
make up with their labor, for those off 
at the construction sites. 

What took the farmers to the con 
struction camp? The contrast of two 
of them will hint at some of the mo- 
tives that inspired the 63,000 farmer 
builders. One was Ivanik, a grizzled 
old Cossack, past 60, but with a young 
glint in his eye and a youthful resilience 
in his gait. Six years ago he had op- 
posed collectivization and committed 
hostile acts against the very farm he 
was now so enthusiastically serving 
with shovel and wheelbarrow. The 
six intervening years had convinced 
him of the value of the collective way; 
and he had been among the first volun- 
teers. The other, Biely, was a young 
man just returned from his term of 
military service, and recently married. 
Why did he interrupt the joys of young 
married life? His motive was, as he 
put it, to fulfill his social responsibility. 
Biely had a personal gain out of his 
experience—he acquired a new trade, 
pouring concrete. He became foreman 
of a crew, which, under his direction, 
continually overfulfilled their quota. 

In all these ventures people are being 


trained in construction, and from this 
training come better houses, schools, 
local reservoirs and dams and local 
roads for the ever-expanding public 
improvements of kolhoz communities. 


The Kalmyk People Build a Road 


One of the epic books in the English 
language is De Quincey’s “Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe.” It describes the mass 
flight of the Kalmyks, in the eighteenth 
century, from their pasturelands in the 
lower Volga region, eastward into mid- 
Asia, in an attempt to escape tsarist 
oppression. ‘The tsar’s armies blocked 
off a small portion of the Kalmyk 
people; their descendants are today es- 
tablished as the Kalmyk Autonomous 
Socialist Soviet Republic. The rest, 
after unbelievable hardships which cost 
the lives of a third of their number, 
reached safety in Central Asia. Their 
descendants are to be found today in 
Chinese Sinkiang and in the Mongolian 
and Tana Tuva People’s Republics. 

The remnant barred off in Russia 
endured unbelievable miseries at the 
hands of the tsarist officials and rapa- 
cious landlords and traders. They were 
a dying people, and on the eve of the 
revolution a report from local officials 
predicted their early extinction. 

But the revolution came, stopped and 
then reversed this development. Today 
the Kalmyks number over 150,000. 
Their vital statistics show an acceler- 
ating annual increase. Their land and 
its resources are now theirs, safe from 
tsarist exactions and land speculators’ 
tricks. Their capital town, Elista, 
founded in 1927, is one of the clean, 
modern, new Soviet cities. The chief 
occupation of the Kalmyks is farming 
and cattle raising. Out of the raw 
materials of their collective cattle 
ranches, meat, hides, and wool, native 
clothing, meat packing and leather in- 
dustries are developing. To serve their 
booming building program and their 
expanding culture there are brick fac- 
tories and printing plants. 
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One of their great wants was roads. 
The tsarist government gave back 
nothing in the form of public improve- 
ment for what they took from the Kal- 
myk people. And the Kalmyk people 
were left too stripped and apathetic to 
think of building on their own initi- 
ative. 

But since the revolution a_road- 
building program has stretched roads 
over the former trackless steppe. Still 
the Kalmyk farmers were not satisfied 
and, in celebration of the 23rd anniver- 
sary of the October revolution some 
5,000 Kalmyk farmers assembled to 
build a direct road from Elista, their 
capital, to Divnoye, the nearest rail- 
road junction. Now goods transport 
and passenger traffic that formerly had 
to go a long and indirect way, to a 
Volga port and then be floated down to 
a railroad can go direct, shortening a 
three-day haul to a few hours. 

In the course of the construction, 
which took three months, 1,000 Kal- 
myk farmers who formerly had nothing 
but willing muscles to offer, became 
skilled construction workers. Some 961 
illiterate or semi-educated farmers, at- 
tended schools for adults conducted in 
the construction camps. For their ser- 
vices to the republic 111 of the farmer 
builders were awarded orders of merit 
by the Supreme Soviet of the Kalmyk 
Autonomous Republic. Their road 
building therefore became not only an 
important construction project, but a 
notable piece of human _ upbuilding, 
raising the cultural level of the farmers, 
strengthening their pride, stimulating 
them to further achievement. 


How the Building Is Done 


Not all the projects are as large, ot 
involve thousands of men. But the 
principle is the same. It can be seen 
excellently, for example, in the build- 
ing of the comparatively small Yegor- 
lyk dam in the construction of which 
about 800 volunteers participated. 

The Yegorlyk is a little stream in 
the Salsk region, Ukraine, which has 
two phases, both pestiferous. In the 
springtime, swollen by the thaws, it 
overflows its banks and 2:ten sweeps 
away buildings, vehicles, and grazing 
cattle, and prevents sowing until its 
flood waters subside. But then it 
dwindles to a shallow, stagnant stream, 
little better than a swamp along most 
of its course, and a fertile breeding 
place for malaria. 

Beginning last winter and working 
in relays through to November, the 
farmers through whose kolhozes the 
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stream flowed at last ended the double 
nuisance. They built levees to contain 
the spring flood waters, and they raised 
an earthern dam converting the Yegor- 
lyk’s headwaters into a lake, which will 
irrigate over eighty thousand acres of 
formerly poorly watered land. In ad- 
dition it will add to the local fresh fish 
supply, since the lake is being immedi- 
ately stocked ; and it will serve also as 
a game preserve for water fowl. 

Like all the construction projects, 
big and small, it was so organized as 
to provide a complete and uninter- 
rupted and wholesome life for the 
builders. ‘The site rapidly went into 
operation as an organized community. 
The temporary living quarters had full 
sanitary facilities. Alongside the hous- 
ing rose simultaneously stores, a bar- 
ber shop, a cinema, a library. The com- 
missary was organized with special 
care. Here, too, as in all the other 
projects, the work which took ten 
months to complete left the district 
with a new, human resource, skilled 
construction workers who would help 
to further advance the building pro- 
grams of the local kolhozes. 


Throughout the USSR 


These instances can be endlessly mul- 
tiplied. Similar stories could be told 
of the Turkmenian farmers who are 
building a 110-mile irrigation canal 
through the Karakum desert, reclaim- 
ing over 100,000 acres of land now un- 
productive; of the Kazakh farmers who 
are making their “Hungry Steppe” 
fruitful, having already reclaimed 75,- 
000 acres; of the Kirghiz, the Kara- 
Kalpak, the Azerbaidzhanian farmers; 
of farmers wherever there is dry land 
and wells that can be dug or rivers 
that can be bent to moisten it, all at 
work on vast, spontaneous enterprises. 

Similarly with marshlands. Swamp 
regions that were legends among the 
ancient Greeks, that have remained 
wildernesses for thousands of years in 
Europe, are now being drained. West 
Byelo-Russia, famous for its swamps, 
is now becoming more honorably fa- 
mous for draining its swamps, some- 
thing that they never had the will, or 
any governmental help, to do while 
under tsarist and later under Polish 
rule. Already close to 200,000 acres 
have been reclaimed, and 70,000 farmer 
volunteers did the work, sharing in 
this land literally made by their hands. 


The Agricultural Exhibition 


In buildings said, by travellers who 
had seen both, to outdo in beauty and 








vastness the structures of the New 
York World’s Fair, the Moscow Agri- 
cultural Fair recently closed its second 
year. It brought concrete evidence of 
the initiative and progress of the Soviet 
farmer builders. 

To qualify as an exhibitor, either of 
a product or a process, farms and farm- 
ers had to offer something really out- 
standing. In 1939, 197,000 entrants 
qualified as exhibitors; in 1940, the 
number had risen to 327,600; for 1941, 
by September Ist, 1940, entrants quali- 
fying as exhibitors exceeded 400,000. 

The analysis of the 1940 exhibi- 
tors is as follows: 19,730 were kol- 
hozes; 15,118 were kolhoz cattle farms ; 
951 were state farms; +79 were scien- 
tific institutions ; 348 were machine and 
tractor stations; 283,994 were indi- 
viduals. 

For 1941 two Union Republics, the 
Ukraine and Armenia, have under- 
taken to have an exhibit from every 
farm. ‘The whole vast Union will 
watch them. Equally interesting will 
be the exhibits of the new Union Re- 
publics, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia 
and Moldavia. The Karelo-Finnish 
Republic had its own pavilion this year. 
And Western Ukraine and Western 
Bylelo-Russia had exhibits in the big 
Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian pavilions. 

Conservatism, and sticking to the 
traditional were once considered char- 
acteristics of the farmer. Soviet ex- 
perience has blasted that notion. The 
world’s largest agricultural nation is 
a country without hicks. 


A kolhoz woman who was among the exhibi- 
tors at the Moscow Fair. 

























































DIPLOMA PROJECT 


A True Story 


By B. GALIN 


Theory and practice go hand in hand in Soviet work- 
shop and university—and each hand is a worker’s! 


_ Saeaeag 8 LOSYEV, a fitter by 
Atrade, had entered the Industrial 
Academy in Moscow on the recom- 
mendation of the Party. ‘To become 
an engineer was for him, as a Com- 
munist, not only the fulfillment of his 
personal desires, but a Party directive 
as well. 

Losyev proved to be not the type of 
student who accepts all he hears and 
reads as the ultimate in scientific truth, 
merely because it comes from a textbook 
or the mouth of a professor. One day he 
interrupted a lecture with the remark 
that the current system of classifica- 
tion of machine tools was outdated. 
[he instructor asked what was wrong 
with it. 

“Well, I’m afraid I'll have to work 
that out, before I can give a definite 
answer,” replied the student. 

“Go to it,” said the instructor. 
‘’That’s a theme well worth. studying.” 

And thus, by accident, Losyev took 
the first step that was to lead to his 
diploma projec t.* 

The winter vacation, shortly after- 
ward, found him at a camp near Mos- 
cow, with his skates and ski-outfit, a 
pile of technical works, and the first 
volume of Marx’ “Capital,” deter- 
mined to get to the bottom of the 
problem while “relaxing.” But even 
with wet weather and nothing to do 
but read, the lights always seemed to 
be turned out just as he was beginning 
to grasp the essence of his day’s study 

So he returned to Moscow to 
bury himself in the quiet halls of the 
Lenin Library. 

How far was he to go with this 
study? He might have limited him- 
self to an exposition of all the work 
previously done on the subject. They 
would certainly demand no more of 
a student who had simply expressed 
doubt of the correctness of a com- 
plicated scientific thesis. The fresh 


*In place of the usual “thesis,”” Soviet stud- 
ents before graduation are required to work on 
a “diploma project” in which they must apply 
their theoretical training to some _ practical 
problem 
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approach needed for the solution of 
this problem—a truly scientific method 
of classifying machine tools—demanded 
the deepest analysis, both of the expe- 
rience of practice, and of the out-dated 
formulations which had to be replaced. 
Losyev felt that it was up to him to 
supply this approach. 


Some months later an important 
conference on scientific problems fac- 
ing the machine-building industry was 
held. The participants were scientists 
and engineers, of long standing, — and 
Losyev, who had been invited to de- 
scribe his work on the re-classification 
of machine tools. 

Arriving early he took a seat in the 
far corner of the hall. The auditorium 
filled, the time set for the conference 
to open drew near, but the first and 
main speaker, Chudakov, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences, who 
was to talk on current trends in ma- 
chine-building, had not yet arrived. 
Then Chudakov telephoned to say he 
had been unavoidably detained and 
would arrive in half an hour. How to 
fill in the time? Would the second 
speaker be so kind as to read his paper 
now? But he, a Doctor of Technical 
Sciences, respectfully declined. He had 
nu intention of—to put it bluntly— 
making a hash of his report by trying 
to squeeze it into the half-hour allotted. 
There was a hurried consultation on 
the dais. Someone bethought himself 
of the young student sitting in the 
back of the hall, who had stated that 
he would take but thirty minutes. 

The chairman asked: ‘Comrade 
Losyev, have you your material ready 
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now! 

“Yes.” 

“You may have the floor.” 

There was a rustle in the auditor- 
ium. The conferees had hardly come 
to hear the session opened by a student. 
He would present, no doubt, like most 





Andrey Losyev, Chief Engineer of 
the Moscow Ball-Bearing Plant 


students, a scientifically-timid, although 
probably conscientious, report. 

Just as he got under way, a door 
opened and in walked the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Academy! Flustered for 
a moment, Losyev recovered his com- 
posure and returned to his notes as 
Professor Chudakov, instead of coming 
to the platform, tiptoed to the nearest 
empty seat, and leaned forward atten- 
tively. 

Losyev took considerably more than 
half an hour, but neither the Chair 
nor the audience demurred. ‘The ab- 
stract, dry and largely useless classifi- 
cation of machinery to which they 
were accustomed was being replaced 
by a living method, a new system based 
on the historical development of the 
machine tool. Losyev demonstrated 
that the first indication that a truly 
new form was being evolved is to be 
sought in changes in the actual cutting 
or drilling or boring or stamping por- 
tion of the machine—the portion which 
does the actual work. The new sys- 
tem made it possible not merely to 
understand the development of the my- 
riads of machines now in use, but to 
foresee future developments, and to 
determine scientifically, to what uses a 
new machine could be put other than 
the one for which it was specifically 
designed, to what other machines it 
was similar in principle of operation, 
and therefore, in what plant or depart- 
ment and by what method, it could best 
be manufactured. Losyev spoke with 
such fire and youthful zeal that it 
seemed as though a fresh breeze were 
blowing through the hall, brushing 
away cobwebs of outdated thought. 

Losyev returned to his seat, and 
Chudakov stepped to the speakers’ 
stand. Losyev, hoping for at least a 
brief phrase of comment was over- 
whelmed when the famous scientist 
opened with the statement that he 
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agreed with the conclusions of the 
young man who had preceded him, and 
concluded: “I think that this method 
should be applied in all branches of the 
machine-building industry.” 


Losyev did not rest content with lay- 
ing the scientific basis of further de- 
velopment in his field. He wanted to 
participate in that development him- 
self. The Party, understanding the 
value of his contribution, assigned him 
to study the experiences of the “multi- 
that branch of the 
Stakhanovite movement which stemmed 


machine tenders,” 


from the Vinogradova girls, who had 
developed methods of tending as many 
as 216 looms each, with the aid of a 
couple of unskilled helpers. He came 
to know and deeply admire these 
workers who combined intelligence 
with a superb knowledge of their jobs, 
and experimentation in an unexplored 
field, to develop time-saving appliances 
and methods of a new type. 

In the course of this work he be- 
came acquainted with Volkov, me- 
chanic at the huge Kaganovich Ball- 
Bearing Works in Moscow, inventor 
of an extremely simple method of put- 
ting an entire line of machine tools on 
a completely automatic basis. As he 
listened to Volkov’s explanations with 
absorbed interest, there crystallized in 
Losyev’s mind his next goal. He would 
undertake the job of drawing scientific 
generalizations from the experiences of 
the “‘multi-machine tenders.” 

And this became an important part 
of Losyev’s diploma project. In his 
work, he always bore in mind Stalin’s 
precept that “theory should not only 
keep pace with practice, but pull ahead 
of it, arming our practical workers in 
Specifi- 
cally, then, he set himself the task of 
evaluating the work of these Stakhano- 
vites from the point of view of the ef- 


. si. 
the struggle for socialism. 


fect of their work on the further prog- 
ress of the machine-building industry. 

He noticed, too, that it was precisely 
the working parts of the machine which 
were improved upon by the Stakhano- 
vite inventors. One of his class-mates, 
Ivan Gudov, also acquiring practical 
experience at the ball-bearing plant, 
had developed fundamental devices for 
simultaneous automatic feeding of the 
details to be machined, and changing 
the cutting tools required for succes- 
sive operations. 

The roll of drawings in Losyev’s 
locker increased. His brief-case grew 
fat with sheets of technical formulae 
describing the little 
which were rendering completely auto- 


imp rovements 


matic the work of such men as Volkov. 
He drew an ever clearer picture of the 
direction of development to transform 
present processes of production into a 
fully automatic system of machines, 
which man would only have to control 
and repair. 

The day came when he had to “de- 
fend” his diploma thesis before the 
panel of examiners. Great was his 
elation when he was recalled to learn 
that it had been adjudged “Excellent,” 
and to receive his engineer’s diploma. 

The new engineer slid his drawings 
into their tube and returned them to 
the custodian of the thesis-hall of the 
library. Smiling, he stepped out into 
the sunlight, ran down the broad steps 
of the Academy, and turned home. He 
put his palm to his flaming cheek and 
smiled to himself. Yes, everything’s 
all right! Now he’s an engineer. The 
thesis evidently wasn’t so bad. 


Andrey Losyev had made up his 
mind to go to work at first not as an 
engineer, but as a master machinist. 
He could have become an instructor at 
college, but, convinced that research 


Young volunteers 
for the new labor 
reserve _ schools 
awaiting their 
turn in the read- 
ing room of the 
enrollment bureau 
of the Taganka 
District, Moscow 


should serve to crown the efforts of 
practical experience, his choice was to 
go to work in a machine-building plant. 

In July Losyev was called to the 
Machine Building Commissariat. The 
Personnel Commission greeted him 
warmly and offered him a position in 
the Commissariat itself. He thanked 
them politely, but declined. 

Surprise, mild annoyance. 

“But why? Where do you want to 
work?” 

“As a machinist on production.” 

“Because you want to remain 
Moscow i 

“Not necessarily. But definitely as 
a machinist.” 

“We'll put you into the armature 
works at Voronezh. But as Chief 
Engineer.” 

Smiling, he insisted: “No objection 
to Voronezh. But as a machinist.” 

But he was not destined to work as 
a machinist. “The Commissariat had 
its own plans for the brilliant young 
engineer. The Chief of Personnel told 
him quietly, but firmly: 

“Shake that bee out of your bonnet 

I understand that you’re well 
acquainted with the Ball-Bearing plant 
at Moscow. Well, that’s where you're 
As Chief Engineer. 
You know that that’s a remarkable 
place, equipped with the last word in 
machinery. 


going to work. 


It’s generally consid- 
ered an honor to work there.”’ 

Without waiting for a reply, the 
Chief went on to a business-like dis- 
cussion of the practical problems which 
Losyev would face. Losyev was a bit 
taken aback. It was up to him now, 
te justify the Party’s faith in him. He 
began taking notes on the Chief’s re- 
marks. 

While listening, he repeated to him- 
self that, to avoid getting lost in rou- 
tine, he must quickly become master 
of the problems facing the plant, and 
find the rational kernel within them. 
He finally said so aloud, and gave it 
as his opinion that the big job was to 
give this great plant, producing mil- 
lions of bearings of the most varied 
types and sizes, a clear technical per- 
spective, so that all the thousands of 
its management and personnel would 
think not merely in terms of today, 
but of tomorrow. 

The Chief agreed, said goodbye, and 
added: “‘I’ll be over to the plant in a 
And I'll want you 
tu be prepared to give me a picture of 
the situation. I expect that by that 
time you'll have a clear picture of the 

(Continued on page 31) 


couple of weeks. 
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PROGRESS IN SCIENCE 


11 Per Cent of World Articles on 
Chemistry 


One of the most noteworthy develop- 
ments in the field of chemical literature 
ind research during the last decade has 
been the rapid growth of chemical pub 
lications in the USSR. According to the 
data published in the December 20, 1940, 
issue of Industrial © Engineering 
Chemistry there were more than 5,000 
scientific articles on chemistry published 
in the USSR in 1939 as compared with 
less than 500 in 1913 and less than 1,000 
n 1929. The Soviet Union produced 11 
per cent of all scientific articles written 
in 1939 as compared to only 3.4 per cent 
a decade earlier (1929). On the other 
hand, in the same interval, the German 
output of chemical papers declined by 8 
per cent. Italian and British remained 
practically the same and the American 
increased by only 2 per cent. In con- 
cluding his analysis of chemical progress 
n the world Mr. E. J. Crane of Ohio 
State University states: “Speculation on 
the relation of the kind of government 
to scientific activity would be an inter- 
esting pastime.” 


No Lead Poisoning 


Health hazards in industry are guarded 
against by a growing net-work of medi- 
cal and research institutions which, ac 
cording to latest reports, include 1,000 
specialists in sanitation and preventative 
medicine, the staffs of 6,000 factory 
medical units, 50 laboratories in large 
industrial plants devoted to the contin- 
uous study of the hazards specific in 
their field, and eleven scientific institutes 
dealing with health protection of labor, 
and with occupational diseases. In a 
number of industries chemical poisoning 
has been completely eliminated, in print- 
ing plants, for example, by replacing 
poisonous benzol with ethyl _ spirits. 
Sharp reductions in disease incidence has 
been eftected by new ventilation methods 
in rubber factories, ty changing chemical 
omposition of dyes in the dyeing indus- 
try, and by new methods in the indus- 
trial use of arsenic, in processes where 
no satisfactory substitutes have been 
found. Satisfactory non-poisonous sub- 
stitutes for white lead and mercury have 
been found for all but a few industrial 
processes in which their use was former- 
ly the rule. How the service works may 
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be seen from the following examples. A 
worker, during a medical examination 
was found to be suffering from incipient 
paralysis. Immediately the whole force 
was called for a searching medical ex 
amination, and three other incipient 
cases were found, The factory, operated 
by a trade co-operative was at once shut 
down, pending reorganization on lines 
eliminating this occupational hazard. In 
another case, two women collective 
farmers complained of difficulty in 
breathing. Examination disclosed per- 
torations of the bridge of the nose caused 
by chrome poisoning. It was found that 
a winter workshop, operated by the farm, 
and producing metal pipe used chrome. 
The workshop stopped operations until 
ventilation improvements were installed. 


Prospecting by Long Distance 


A. Fersman, applying Mendeleyev’s 
charts on the periodicity of the elements, 
has established principles by means of 
which, without explorations on the site, 
exact location of minerals can be pre 
dicted. His theory was borne out by 
the discovery of ore deposits in the exact 
locality where he had predicted them. 
Prof. Fersman has just published a 
volume describing his methods. 


Risk Lives in Test of Serum 


Soviet bacteriologist A. Pavlovsky 
sought a serum against encephalitis, 
dread disease resulting in sleeping sick- 
ness. The disease is a scourge in forest 
regions. With a group of physicians 
who tested the serum on _ themselves, 
proof of its effectivness has been estab- 
lished and inoculation of lumbermen and 
other workers in forest regions is now 
proceeding, 


Preparation For Eclipse Observations 


Next September 21st the sun will be 
in total eclipse over a vast area of the 
Soviet Union from the Aral Sea to the 
Chinese border. Two hundred astrono 
mers, physicists and geophysicists, as- 
signed to make the observations, have 
begun their preparations, setting up appa- 
ratus at 14 points chosen for the obser 
vations. The apparatus will include in- 
struments of entirely new design made 
for this purpose. Filming of these prep- 
arations is now going on, as the first part 
of the popular science film to be made 
of the eclipse. 





Microbes 100,000 Years Old 


According to geological estimates the 
subsoil ice in the watershed of the Lena 
and Amga Rivers, was deposited in the 
glacial period, 100,000 years ago. Sam- 
ples removed from the deposits and 
thawed liberated vast numbers of bac- 
teria which at once began to multiply 
after their 100,000 year hibernation. The 
specimens were mainly soil bacteria; 
others have not yet been classified. 


Parachute Fire Fighters 


A forest fire-fighting service using 
parachutes to descend in remote areas, 
to put out fires, has been active for sev- 
eral years in the Soviet Union. This is 
similar to the parachute fire-fighting ser- 
vice recently reported by the United 
States forestry service. Chemical bombs 
are dropped which, on explosion, release 
fire extinguishing gases. Where it is 
impossible to immediately extinguish the 
fire, the men dropped by parachute spray 
a surrounding belt of timber with fire 
resistant chemicals and then, from this 
cover, systematically put out the blaze. 


MUSIC—THEATER—CINEMA 


Soviet Films on Five Continents 


Despite the second world war more 
Soviet films were shown in 1940 than in 
1938 and 1939. In Bulgaria, at the in- 
ternational exhibitions at Plovda and 
Varna, Soviet films were outstanding 
successes showing to audiences of over 
half a million. Palestine saw the musi- 
cal comedy film “Volga-Volga” and the 
historical film “Peter the Great’; New 
Zealand saw “The New Gulliver” and 
the first two films based on the life of 
Gorky. New Zealand saw Soviet films 
for the first time, as did also India, 
Yugoslavia, and the Union of South 
Africa. In Norway and Switzerland 
where Soviet films have long been shown 
their popularity continued. In Asia 
Soviet films were shown in_ Iran 
(Persia), China, the Mongolian Peoples’ 
Republic and the Tana-Tuva Peoples’ 
Republic. In the Western hemisphere, 
in addition to the U. S. A., Soviet films 
ran in Puerto Rico, Chile, Mexico, Bra- 
zil, Cuba and Argentina. 


Learning Their Musical ABC 


Folkbards of the Eastern Soviet peo- 
ples, Kazakhs, Uzbeks, Kirghiz, Azer- 
baidzhanians, and Mariis, all professional 
but self-taught musicians, have just 
finished a four months course in the 
alphabet of music. The course was con- 
ducted on the initiative and at the ex- 
pense of the Union of Soviet Composers 
who feared that a vast store of rich 
melodic material was lost through the 
inability of the bards to write down their 
compositions. The bards were also 
taught how to compose and score har- 
mony. A large number of excellent 
melodies were composed and recorded 
during the course. 
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Shostakovich, Eisenstein, Odets 


Among outstanding events of the 1940- 
1941 theatrical season were productions 
at the Moscow Grand Opera of Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godunov” in a new or- 
chestration by Shostakovich, of the “Val- 
kyrie” directed by the noted film pro- 
ducer Eisenstein, and a new ballet, 
“Taras Bulba,” with music by Soloviev 
Sedoy; a new opera called “The Station 
Master” by a young Soviet composer 
Kruikhov at the Stanislavsky Opera 
Theater; a new opera by Mokrussov, 
“Chapayev,” and “Daisi” by the Geor- 
gian composer Paliashvili, and an Azer- 
baidzhanian opera, “Khadzhi Enatov,” 
put on by the Nemirov-Danchenko Op- 
era Theater in Moscow. 

Among new productions by the Mos- 
cow Art Theater are Sheridan’s “School 
for Scandal,” “Hamlet” in a new trans- 
lation by the noted poet Boris Pasternak, 
and a new play, “Kremlin Chimes,” by. 
Nikolai Pogodin, who wrote “The Man 
With the Gun.” The Maly Theater in 
Moscow presented a two-night dramati- 
zation of ‘““War and Peace” by Tolstoy. 
Vakhtangov’s new productions include 
the English dramatist Priestley’s “Dan- 
gerous Corners,’ a new comedy by Ka- 
tayev and a drama, “The Teacher,” by 
S. Gerasimov. The latter had still an- 
other new play on the boards, “Stern 
Times,” produced by the Theater of the 
Revolution, which also staged another 
new Soviet play, “Spring in Moscow,” 
by Victor Gusyev. 

Productions in Leningrad of this 
theatrical season include a dramatiza- 
tion by E. Petrov of his novel “Twelve 
Chairs,” written in collaboration with IIf, 
a new play by the modern Polish writer, 
Wanda Wassilewska, and “Golden Boy,” 
by the Americam playwright, Clifford 
Odets. At Tashkent, Uzbekistan, the 
big dramatic event was the opera, “The 
Great Canal,” by the composers Mukh- 
tar, Ashrafi, and S. Vasilenko, based on 
the building of the great Fergana Canal. 


SOVIET INDUSTRY 


New Soviet City 


On the Chirchik, a branch of the big 
Syr Darya River in Uzbekistan, on a site 
formerly unpopulated, a town of 23,000 
has begun to send electric power from 
a huge new hydroelectric station. It 
took eight years to build town, hydro- 
power station, and _ nitrogen-fixation 
plant; the construction included the big 
nitrogen-fixation and fertilizer plant, the 
dam, the seven mile concrete-embanked 
canal, bridges, aqueducts, pipelines, etc., 
and in the new city broad paved streets, 
carlines, electric and gas installations, 


and theaters, schools, clubs, hospitals, 
nurseries, etc., for modern cultural liv- 
ing. The Komsomol Station, which 


started operations, is the first and largest 
of a system of three generating stations 
on the Chirchik River which, when com- 
pleted, will supply a total of 168,000 
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kilowatts. The Komsomol’s power is 
being used mainly in the giant nitrogen- 
fixating and fertilizer plant which began 
operations simultaneously. The plant 
will carry on the hydrolysis of water, 
separating it into hydrogen and oxygen, 
and recover nitrogen from the air; then, 
under a pressure of 850 atmosphere the 
hydrogen will be combined with nitrogen 
from liquid air, obtained by simple, new 
and cheap processes developed ‘by the 
noted physicist, Kapitza. The resulting 
nitrates will be worked up into fertiliz- 
ers in another department, produced in 
such quantities that they are expected to 
raise the cotton yield per acre in Uzbek- 
istan, 45 per cent. During the construc- 
tion work there was a shortage of labor; 
an appeal to the neighboring collective 
farms was responded to by thousands of 
farmers. 


Arctic Coal and Oil 


For two years a number of geological 
expeditions sent out by the Great North- 
ern Sea Route administration have been 
working at various points on the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean, exploring for coal 
and oil. At the mouth of the Yenisei 
River and near Dixon Island, deposits of 
millions of tons of coal have been 
located, and traces of oil and gas; deep 
drilling to 2,000 meters is now under 
way. Drillings at Nordvik disclosed 14 
oil-bearing horizons, now being tested. 
More coal reserves were mapped at 
Ugolnaya Bay. An experiment with 
casingless drilling under Arctic condi- 
tions proved successful and much more 
rapid than when casing was used; and 
a method of seismic prospecting, which 
dispenses with test drilling, was also 
proved feasible here. 

Work is to be continued in 1941 by 13 
expeditions, composed of about 2,000 
members, who will operate in various 
sections of the- Arctic, prospecting for 
oil, gas, coal and rare metals. 


200,000,000 Ball Bearings 


Elsewhere in this issue, in the true 
story, “Diploma Project,” reference is 
made to the Kaganovich Ball Bearing 
Plant in Moscow. This famous plant 
recently celebrated the production of its 
200 millionth ball bearing. Its first 100 
million took 5% years to produce; its 
second 100 million took less than half 
the time—two years seven months. In 
1932, its first year of production, it pro- 
duced 12 varieties of ball bearings. To 
day it produces 753. This is the result 
of Stakhanovite work, especially of the 
multi-lathe type of operation described 
in “Diploma Project.” 


Two Big Salvage Jobs 


The two biggest jobs of Epron, the 
Soviet salvage organization, were the 
raising by a new method, of the icebreak- 
er Shaumyan from the Caspian, where it 
sank 4 years ago, and of the passenger 
and cargo steamer Tsarevich Alexey, 
which sank 25 years ago. Steel girders 
were run through the portholes, and 
pontoons attached, lifting the vessels. 


NEWS BRIEF SPECIALS 


New Radio Link with U.S.A. 


After many attempts to maintain un- 
interrupted radio communications with 
the U.S.A. Moscow radio engineers have 
succeeded along a new radio channel, 
M oscow- Khabarovsk-San Francisco. 
The new channel is 8,500 miles, twice the 
length of the old but it assures unin- 
terrupted year round communication, at 
a normal transmission rate of 100 words 
per minute. 


New Moscow 


1940 was another big year in the re- 
construction of 1,137,500 
square feet of new apartment space was 
added; the new schools number 12, the 
new nurseries 49; new carlines 6% 
miles; new water mains 36 miles. 


World’s Fair Worker Statue Rises 
Again 


N I Oscow. 


The Soviet pavilion, which was gener- 
ally conceded to be the outstanding for- 
eign exhibit building at the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939, has been completely 
trans-shipped to the Soviet Union, and 
the site in the Gorky Central Park of 
Culture and Rest in Moscow, where it is 
to be re-erected, is being prepared. The 
re-erection is under the supervision of 
the pavilion’s architects Boris Yofan and 
Karo §. Alabyan. The trans-shipped 
building weighed 7,000 tons and required 
five large freight steamers to ferry it 
across the Pacific and 40@ freight cars 
to haul it across Asia and half of the 
European continent to Moscow. It will 
be used as a permanent exhibit building 
in the Park of Culture and Rest. 


Tamara’s Station 


Twelve-year-old Tamara Dimitriuk, 
daughter of a railroad maintenance 
worker whose cottage was over two 
miles away from town, had a long walk 
to school. Sometimes snow drifts oblit- 
erated the path and there was danger 
of losing her way. She wrote a letter 
to the railroad management explaining 
her plight, and now there is a new stop, 
on the Krasnodar-Novorissisk line, listed 
on the schedule as “Tamara’s Station” 
and servicing the one little twelve-year 
old passenger. 


Latvia 


In the previous regime when large 
landholdings were distributed the land- 
lords received generous prices from the 
government which in turn imposed long 
term mortgages on the peasants on every 
inch of land it distributed to them. All 
these mortgages were cancelled in a re- 
cent decree of the Latvian Soviet Repub- 
lic, lifting a heavy debt burden from 
115,583 peasant families. Exten- 
sive reconstruction in the port of Liepaja 
(formerly Libau) is going on. When 
the new harbor works are completed 
Liepaja will become one of the chief sea- 


ports of the USSR. 
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CROSS CURRENTS IN THE SOVIET ADVANCE 


(Continued from page 16) 


tors” had stricken from the list of 
the living as far back as 1933—the 
phenomena related to the school, and 
home, and education, and discipline. 
Looked at in historical perspective 
the following picture unfolds. 

Before the Revolution the relatively 
few schools in the Tsarist Empire were 
bourgeois-aristocratic in character. 
Children of the exploited classes had 
scarcely the opportunity to obtain an 
education—over 70 per cent of the to- 
tal population was illiterate. Within the 
school prevailed a deadening, semi-cleri- 
cal, semi-military discipline. Subjects 
were traditional, pedagogy antiquated, 
teacher authority, absolute. 

The Revolution naturally brought 
sweeping changes. The first flushes of 
proletarian self-definition were quite 
inevitably accompanied by a sharp ne- 
gation of almost everything associated 
with the old school. First, there was a 
change in educational objectives. If 
the Tsarist school aimed at preparing 
the sons and daughters of the landed 
gentry and the richer merchants and 
industrialists for careers of idle indi- 
vidualism and heedless exploitation, and 
the sons of the workers and peasants, 
the few who were given an elementary 
schooling, tor a life of murmurless 
obedience, the purpose of the new 
school, on the contrary, was to train 
generations of worker and peasant chil- 
dren into free, enterprising, industrious 
builders of a collectivist society. In- 
eluctably, too, there was a deliberate 
effort made toward a_ fundamental 
change in the social composition of the 
student body. Since there were not 
enough schools, at first, to accommo- 
date all children in the Soviet Union, 
magnanimity to the children of the 
still menacing class enemy was out of 
the question, and every preference and 
consideration were reserved only for 
the children of the formerly oppressed 
classes. This was neither silly, nor 
freakish, nor childishly leftist; it was 
inevitable, and at that time desirable. 

‘The situation in the school was ag- 
gravated by the circumstance that there 
were no text books embodying the pro- 
letarian and peasant point of view, and 
that the teachers were for the most part 
petty-bourgeois, psychologically and 
ideologically inimical to the revolution. 
Everyone was aware of it, including, 
of course, the leadership. Official en- 
couragement at that time of the Dalton 
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plan, the emphasis on the project and 
complex methods of education, were no 
doubt an expression of the general re- 
vulsion against the obtuse authoritarian- 
ism which reigned in the old school and 
of the distrust which the vanguard of 
the revolution felt for the old teachers 
and the old books. Accordingly, in- 
stead of concentrating on books, the 
children were urged to learn through 
participation in the economic and politi- 
cal struggles, through activity in Pio- 
neer and Young Communist organiza- 
tions, through collective work and 
play, through experimentation and stu- 
dent self-government. Formal educa- 
tion suffered, to be sure. School disci- 
pline pretty nearly collapsed. “Chil 
dren,” complained Mr. Fischer, “learned 
to be self-reliant young anarchists.” 
Of course, “anarchists” was an absurd- 
ly exaggerated epithet, but it is certain- 
ly true that the Soviet children in those 
years had developed a_ revolutionary 
self-reliance which precluded any pos- 
sibility of their falling easy prey to 
anti-Soviet influences. While a new 
generation of teachers was being 
trained, the youngsters in the schools 
were on guard, exposing, assailing, and 
driving out teachers who were too os- 
tentatious in their bourgeois sympathies. 
In 1933, such youngsters might have 
appeared silly, childishly leftist little 
anarchists; in the first years of the 
Revolution they were vigilant little 
Bolsheviks on guard. 

In the home, too, the children’s new- 
ly acquired self-reliance, though dis- 
turbing to some of the more old-fash- 
ioned parents, was an indubitable gain 
for the Revolution. The more the par- 
ents stressed traditional attitudes and 
obsolete ideologies, the more did the 
independent attitude of the children 
serve as a corrective. Parenthood in it- 
self had ceased to be sufficient reason 
for unchallenged authority. Filial loy- 
alty had ceased to imply unquestioning 
acceptance of everything urged by the 
elders. Everything was subjected to 
the acid test of the Revolution. In the 
home, as in school, youth was on guard. 

At the time Mr. Fischer wrote his 
article, the Revolution was in its sev- 
enteenth year. What had once been 
inevitable and desirable was at that 
time becoming obsolete. In 1932 there 
were already about fifty million young 
people in the Soviet Union who knew 
only the Soviet regime. A new genera- 


tion of teachers and parents had grown 
up. The gulf between fathers and 
children, between teachers and pupils 
had vanished. Millions of young peo- 
ple, who only yesterday had themselves 
been Pioneers, members of the Young 
Communist League, of the Red Army, 
of collective farms, of shock industrial 
brigades, were now parents and teach- 
ers. They were in possession of a fund 
of revolutionary knowledge and experi- 
ence which they were eager to trans- 
mit to their children and pupils, laying 
the basis for a socialist culture. 

Under such conditions, the  rap- 
prochement between parents and chil- 
dren, between teachers and pupils, be- 
tween the older generation and the 
younger was natural and to be ex- 
pected. No decrees from above were 
necessary, by 1932 a young Pioneer 
was quite prepared to accept the guid- 
ance of an older person who had the 
prestige of Party membership or at 
least enthusiastic Soviet citizenship. 
This was a normal and desirable change 
in relationships, and all the leadership 
had to do was to recognize it, and give 
it formal and organizational expression, 
assuring its unhampered development. 

Thus here, too, antithesis was fol- 
lowed by synthesis. But, I repeat, syn- 
thesis is not reversion. True, parent 
and teacher authority had been re- 
stored, but on an entirely new basis— 
the parents were different, the teachers 
were different and the children were 
different, the whole life was different. 
True, a mild form of discipline had 
come back to the school and the home, 
but it was not the old type of disci- 
pline. With the contradictions be- 
tween home and school and the gen- 
eral life of the country removed, with 
the exploiting classes effectively liqui- 
dated, it was obvious that this new 
discipline was unlikely to degenerate in- 
to a rigid, semi-military, deadening kind 
of superimposed pressure which is al- 
ways the result of an arbitrary attempt 
to overcome irreconcilable contradic- 
tions. The new discipline is a higher 
type of discipline, human, elastic, not 
devastating to the character of those 
who exercise authority and not in any 
way irksome to the children. Thus, it is 
bound to have less of the nature of 
what is commonly understood by dis- 
cipline and increasingly more of the 
nature of cooperation, cooperation 
among teachers, parents, children in 
the task of building a socialist society. 
Mr. Kunitz’s discussion of tendencies 
in Soviet education will be continued 
in his next article. 
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W E have received a number of letters 
concerning Freda Utley’s book, 
“The Dream We Lost,” widely publi- 
cized in the big press which could find no 
space for the Dean of Canterbury’s book, 
and her statements published by the New 
Republic. Since the book and the author 
are dealt with elsewhere in this issue, we 
will confine ourselves to the examination 
of a few statements made in the book, 
which are typical of her method. 
Statement on page 6: “Lenin himself 
saw human freedom as the goal of the 
class struggle” only the trouble was, ac- 
cording to Miss Utley, that Lenin erred 
“in confining the conception of freedom 
to a minority.” Apparently the work- 


ers and peasants were a minority in 
Russia. 
On page 15 the author laments that 


the Russian workers 
to endless toil. Now it is hardly con- 
ceivable that even the author could be 
ignorant of the fact that the USSR has 
enjoyed for many seven hour 
work day, and even a six hour work 
day for a large section of the workers, 
and that only recently, during the war 
in Europe and Asia, has the work week 
been somewhat lengthened for defense 
however, the shortest 


were condemned 


years a 


remaining, 
in Europe. 


needs, 

On page 35, we read: ‘When he 
(Lenin) found out his mistake, he re- 
treated and instituted the New 
Policy, but where this was to lead he 
never clearly stated.” This from one 
who builds up an elaborate pretense to 


Economic 


complete knowledge of everything So- 
viet. The book is full of such brazen 
statements. Everyone with even a 
meager knowledge of Soviet history 
knows that Lenin advocated the New 
Economic Policy as a temporary retreat 


to gather forces for further steps to- 

as Lenin put it, to 
from the method of assault on 
the fortress of capitalism to the slower 
method of siege. He advocated the 
New Economic Policy as a_ necessary 
period after the civil war, during which 
the pre-conditions for planned 
zation of Soviet economy could be de- 
veloped; which is exactly what the NEP 
accomplished. 

Now, from the realm of “history” to 
the anecdotal. On 36 and 37 re- 
spectively: “Trotsky, who was Lenin’s 
inferior as a practical revolutionist, was 
perhaps his superior as a theoretician.” 
“The partnership of Lenin and Trotsky 
can be said to have been based largely 
upon Lenin’s leaving points of theory to 
Trotsky ...’ No comment is necessary. 

Here is a sample of consistency: “In 


wards socialism, or, 
change 


sociali 


pages 
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Freda Utley’s Nightmare 


thus sacrificing ends to means Lenin laid 
the foundation. .. .”” On page 44: “Lenin 
was an opportunist, but he was not pre- 
pared consciously to end to 
means.” 

Miss Utley devotes a great part of 
her book to the agricultural economy of 
the USSR. She refers to the kulak pros- 
perity that had a certain spurt between 
1923 and 1926, identifying the interest of 
the kulaks with that of the entire peas- 
antry or with the true agricultural in- 
terests of the Soviet Union as a whole. 
In reality prosperity of the kulaks by 
its very nature was at the expense of 
the majority of the peasantry, and socially 
adequate and agriculture 
could be built only by eliminating the 
exploitation visited by the kulaks on the 
other peasants. Therefore, what she 
really proves is that she would like to 
abolish socialist agriculture and return 
to the kulak prosperity of the NEP 
period—in other words, she advocates 
return to capitalist forms. Since she is 
a little shy about saying this, although 
clumsy in disguising it, she falls into a 
number of contradictions and mis-state- 
ments. 

Thus on page 44 Miss Utley says that 
between 1923 and 1926 production of 
grain was brought up to pre-war level. 
That is definitely untrue, even according 
to her own statements. She herself states 
on page 50, “In 1928 the grain harvest 
had sunk to 73 million from the 
pre-war level of about 90 million.” 
between the years of 1923-26 the harvest 
was less than that of 1928 by almost one 
third, her first statement is at odds with 
the second. Now, as to the statement 
regarding 1928. The authorities 
that the harvest for the five year period 
before the 


sacrifice 


prosperous 


tons 


Sin e 


agree 


war (1909-1913) averaged 
a little more than four billion poods 
(roughly 73 million tons). Actually the 
1928 crop was roughly equal to the 


average crop for the five years before the 
1909 to 1913 and not below the 
pre-war level as Miss Utley states. In 
addition, it must be remembered that the 
1928 crop was gathered from Soviet fields 
which did not include lands lost by Russia 
Eastern Poland, Bessarabia, etc., 
were only reincorporated during 1939 
and 1940. All the harvests after 1932 
progressively increased until they cul 
minated in the unprecedented 
1937 of over 120 million tons of grain. 
Weather conditions so bad that they 
would have meant famine in pre-war 
years, were overcome by modern meth- 
ods in 1938, with the result of a 94,900,- 
000 ton crop, followed by 104,000,000 


tons in 1939. Thus in both these years 


war, 


which 


crop ot 
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the crops were still far above pre-war, 
contrary to Miss Utley’s statement. The 
harvest of 1940 is apparently almost as 
high as the all-time record harvest of 


1937, happily for the Soviet Union, 
though unfortunately for the author’s 
prediction on page 149: “This in large 


part explains the threat of a new famine 
in 1940.” 

On the same page she attributes to 
Molotov a statement allegedly made at 
the 18th Congress regarding compulsory 
grain deliveries amounting to 40 per cent 
of the harvest. A thorough search of 
Molotov’s report at this Congress, as 
well as his concluding remarks, revealeu 
no such statement. 

Her statements regarding severe ex 
ploitation are on a par with the others. 
She repeatedly makes the fantastic 
charge that the peasants are exploited 
more severely than under the tsar. Facts 
show a different picture. In tsarist Rus- 
sia 52 per cent of all the peasant homes 
remained with insufficient grain for their 
own consumption of bread, where as in 
1938, in July, just prior to the gathering 
of the new harvest, there was a reserve 
of bread in every kolhoz family amount- 
ing to 335 pounds of bread for each man, 
woman and child. Another illustration. 
In pre-war Russia 24.5 per cent of the 
entire peasant income was spent in taxes, 
rent and interest, whereas today all pay- 
ments and taxes that the kolhoz and 
each kolhoz family individually pays to 
the state amount to about 2.8 per cent. 
Before the war 30 per cent of the peas- 
intry were completely landless; 34 per 
cent were without tools of production or 
animals; 65 per cent of the entire peasan- 
try were counted poor and about 20 per 
cent middle peasants. This compares with 
almost 19 million farm homesteads to- 
day, over 95 per cent of the farming 
population, united in over 240,000 kol- 
hozes, who are supplied with the most 
modern machinery and who have at their 
disposal the best that agricultural science 
can offer. As to the new cultural achieve- 


ments of the villages there is hardly a 
word. 
Our author spends a lot of time and 


space in fulminating against the Soviet 


budgct. It appeared to her, with the 
force of new found discovery, that the 
budget is being financed from a turn 


over tax. This is a tax included in sales 
price and paid equally by everybody, and 
no burden to anybody 

eliminates glaring and unjust inequali- 
ties of income. The proceeds go mainly 
for the financing of capital investment to 
insure greater production. Apparently the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Readers Please Follow Suit! 


lo Sovier Russia Topay: 


Since I could not contribute money, I did 

e next best thing. I wrote an open forum 
etter to the News & Observer, Raleigh, N. 
C., telling about “The Soviet Power” and 
it Sovier Russia Topay. The News & 
Observer published this letter January 1, 
eaving out publishers’ addresses and prices, 
yUrse he clipping is enclosed. 
ialist for years, and any- 
ids toward socialism in- 
erests me. Russia and the truly dramatic 


rogre ~ the Soviets have almost obsessed 


me; and though everything I read about so- 

alist. progre in Russia makes me suffer 
more for our own bewildered, confused, and 
misdirected people, I am still glad that there 


it least one bright spot—and a big one 


at that—on earth today. 

My twe copies of Sovier Russia Topay 
ire circulating around the neighborhood; and 
ne of our ministers is the third local reader 


Ihe Soviet Power.” 

Sovier Russia Topay is undoubtedly the 
vest and most creative magazine published in 
America currently. That is why in New 
York last spring. I showed it in the subway, 

. 


n fth Avenue, wherever I went. I was 
and am proud to be a reader of S.R.1. 

Vernon Ward 
Robe nville, N. C. 


And in Reply 


After reading Mr. Ward’s letter in the 
Raleigh News and Observer (see page 3, this 
issue), the Rev. Francis H. Craighill sent 
the following letter to Mr. Ward: 


Mr. Vernon Ward, 
Robersonville, N. C 


Dear Sir:— 


[ write to express appreciation of your ad- 
mirable and succinct letter in today’s News 
and Observer—‘Russia No Enigma.” I have 


been talking along the same line for some 
time, and find few to agree 

But I have been obliged to get my informa- 
tion from such adverse sources as Souvarine’s 
“Stalin” and Wolfe’s “The Imperial Soviets.” 
I have based my reasoning chiefly on what 
Russia has done, and that has been—to 
make at least three pre-war offers of coopera- 
tion, and even alliance to the allies; and, 
when their rejection forced her into some 
sort of modus vivendi with the Axis, she has 
done nothing but block and thwart Ger- 
many on every front by reoccupying 1914 
Russian territory and interposing screens be- 
tween the Nazis and the Ukraine. She holds 
the same attitude against Japan on the 
Pacific front, and seems to be_ hindering 
Germany seriously in the Balkans. 

I would like very much to get the books 
and periodical you mention in your letter— 
“The Soviet Power,” “Russia Without Illu- 
sions” and Sovier Russia Topay. I en- 
close a self addressed envelope, and will ap- 
preciate it if you will let me know how to 
get them 





Francis H. Craighill 
Church of the Good Shepherd 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
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More on Freda Utley 


lo Sovier Russia Topay: 


The “review” of the Dean of Canterbury’s 
book, “The Soviet Power,” by Freda Utley 
n the New Republic of Jan. 6 was a severe 
shock to u Her wild statements can be 
explained only on the theory that she wrote 
the absurd piece while in a hysterical mood. 
To assert, as she does, that the masses in 
Russia are worse off in every way than 
inder the regime of the tsars is to outrage 
reason, common sense and the average con 

ience. Such a statement is false and stupid. 

We have visited Soviet Russia three times 
in six years, and have talked to workers, 
teachers, students, writers, engineers, peas 
ants and others. We have relatives and 
friends in the USSR. Most of them are not 
members of the Communist Party. We had 
long conversations with them. We visited 
villages, factories and social centers. We 
paid no attention to official propaganda, but 
kept our eyes and ears—and minds—open, 
and we speak Russian well 

Freda Utley reminds us of “Mother India.” 
Some of her facts may be facts. Her total 
picture is a malicious libel. 

Of course, Sovier Russia Topay will not 
fail to refute the essential counts of her in 
dictment. Facts and figures are requisite, 
and they are surely obtainable in abundance. 
We do not care for wishful thinking about 
the Soviet regime, but we certainly cannot 
remain silent when gross and crude falsehoods 
ire peddled by enemies of that regime 

Victor S. Yarros 
Rachelle S. Yarros 


From Our Fan Mail Bag 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 


Enclosed find the sum of two dollars for 
my renewal to your very fine magazine. 
Keep the good work up. After the first of 
the year I will try and send you some 
money to help keep you going. I know you 
need it, but right now I am living on bor- 
rowed money so cannot send more now. 

John S. Cookerly 
Chatsworth, Calif. 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I read for the first time, last week, your 
magazine, Sovier Russia Topay. Being much 
interested in that country, I must confess 
this magazine filled with so many contribu- 
tions from note-worthy writers impressed me 
very much. 

With every wish for a very happy and 
successful New Year, filled with many bless 
ngs, I remain 

Gertrude La Page 
Oceanside, Calif 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Enclosed is the price of a subscription to 
the SRT, which I intend as a gift to a friend. 
I only wish I could afford to bestow such 
gifts on all my friends, for I know the SRT 
vould mean to them what it does to me— 
namely, one of the most important publica- 
tions (if not the most) of the day, and 
certainly one that I could not possibly do 
without. I always wait impatiently for its 
arrival, and when I am through reading it I 
sigh, and wish it were a weekly, instead of 


a monthly magazine. One of my New Year 
resolutions is to see that the SRT gets new 
readers, and I hope that you will soon be the 
recipient of appreciative letters from steadily 
increasing numbers of new friends. 

Paulina Ruvinska 
New York City 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I’ve just read every word of the January 
ssue and must tell you of my enthusiasm 
The magazine gets better and better. 


Susan Woodruff 
New York City 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I read the translation of Petrov’s “Memo- 
ries of Ilf’ twice with equal pleasure. It 
seems to have lost nothing from the original 
n vividness and colorfulness. ‘This entire 
nine I’m happy to be a 






} 
issue 1S Teaily 


Eva Robin 
New York City 


Opinions on the Dean of 
Canterbury’s Book 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 


Enclosed please find one dollar bill for 
the book “Soviet Power.” 

Being fairly well acquainted with modern 
Russia, I enjoyed reading the book extremely 
May it find many, many readers. 

; Albert Kuhne 
Morgantown, N. C 


To Sovier Russia Topay 


[he Dean of Canterbury’s book at hand 
Just finished reading it. Just what was 
needed and especially at this time. “The 
Soviet Power” written by a man of the 
Dean’s standing, will have a great influence 
with most people. And it is a fearless and 
honest defense of the common man. I have 
no fear for the Russian people. Their suc- 
cess is assured, nothing now will stop them, 
and the rest of the world will soon follow 
their lead. When the present mess is cleaned 
up the common people will come to their 
wn, and here is my little mite to help. 

I am enclosing $3.00 for two subs and 
two books. 

You people that are steering the course of 
Soviet Russia Topay are doing a fine job, 
and here is wishing the whole staff a very 
happy and prosperous New Year. 

I. Stauffer 
Fallbrook, Calif 


SovieT Russia Topay: 


After reading “The Soviet Power” by the 
Dean of Canterbury it seems to me that 
it fills a very decided need for the people 
of the U.S., especially in view of the rapidly 
passing events. Our people have been very 
badly misinformed concerning the USSR and 
yet if there is any people in the world who 
should be able to realize the conditions and 
be friendly toward a people who have so 
valiantly striven for harmony, justice and 
equality, the people of this nation should 
be the first to respond. We seem to forget 
our own history, and the struggles which our 
forebears passed through during the early 
days of this Republic. 

E. Tappan Tannatt 
Tacoma, Washington 
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THE RED ARMY 


(Continued from page 20) 


The Reform of the Political Branch 
of the Army 


The famed Red Army commander 
of Civil War days, M. V. Frunze, 
once said: “Wherever in the future, 
the Soviet Union has to carry on a mil- 
itary struggle, such a struggle will in- 
variably be of a revolutionary, class 
character. . Therefore, political 
education (in the Red Army) will be 
an additional type of weapon (here 
the literal words ‘type of weapon’ in 
Russian mean ‘branch of the service’), 
which will be terrifying to our ene- 
mies.” 

The political branch of the service 
has undergone several reforms during 
the twenty-three year history of the 
Red Army, these reforms being dicta- 
ted by 
conditions. 


prevailing circumstances and 
During the Civil War it 
assumed a preponderant position. Later 
on it receded to the position of ‘“‘one 
among During the years 
1937-1939, when a new generation of 


equals.” 


military leaders was assuming com- 
mand, the political commissar shared 
both authority and responsibility with 
the military commander on 
footing. 


an equal 


The change which occurred during 
the summer of 1940 is best explained in 
the decree of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR of August 
12th: 

DECREE OF THE PRESIDIUM OF THE 

SUPREME SOVIET OF THE USSR ON 

THE STRENGTHENING OF THE UNITY 

OF COMMAND IN THE RED ARMY 
AND RED NAVY 

In view of the fact that the political 
commissar as an institution has accom- 
plished his purpose, that the command- 
ing cadres of the Red Army and Red 
Navy have grown in strength consid- 
erably during the last years, and for 
the purpose of effecting unity of com- 
mand and further enhancing the au- 
thority of the commander as a leader 
of troops invested with full powers 
and bearing full responsibility for po- 
litical work in the units as well—the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet has 
decreed: 

1. To repeal “The Regulations Gov- 
erning the Activities of Political Com- 
missars’” as ratified by the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Council of 
People’s Commissars on August 15th, 
1937. 


2. To create in each and every unit 
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Red Army men at maneuvers 
use a leisure hour to discuss 
world events. 


of the Red Army and Navy the post of 
Deputy Commander in Charge of Po- 
litical Work. 

3. To the Military 
cils of military areas, fronts and army 


charge Coun- 
groups with the constant supervision 
of political work in the army corps, 
divisions and brigades. 


This newest reform had been made 
possible by the coming of age of the 
new generation which took over not 
only the rank and file of the army, but 
a goodly proportion of its command 
cadres. In addition to that, the effects 
of universal political training in the 
schools make themselves felt, inasmuch 
as the new recruits presented them- 
selves as politically fully developed 
young men. 

Thus, the year 1940 marks the com- 
plete unification of command in the 
Red Army, but the political work goes 


on in a never-slackening tempo. 


Improvement of the Strategic 
Position 


During the past year the strategic 
position of the Soviet Union has been 
vastly improved, firstly, by the recti- 
fication of the Soviet-Finnish border 
and secondly by the incorporation of 
the Baltic republics and Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina into the Union’s 
system of defense. The Red Army 
firmly set foot on the fifteen-year-old 
menace of the Mannerheim line, on the 
Baltic, on the Carpathians and on the 
Pruth and Danube rivers. 

Most of 
bloodless. 


these achievements were 
But the Finnish campaign, 
although its necessity was regrettable, 
as any war is, provided the Red Army 
with a gruelling test of its striking 
power, its morale, equipment, service 
of supply and transport which were 
pitched against one of the strongest 
fortified areas in the world, manned by 
a bitter and determined enemy, the test 
occurring under the most difficult con- 
ditions of terrain and weather. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
during its twenty-third year the Red 
Army has succeeded in improving all 
five of the “military M’s’—Men, Mo- 
rale, Money, Materiel and Mobiliza- 
tion. 

It can face the eventualities of 1941 
with still greater calm and poise than 
it could those of 1940. 





DIPLOMA PROJECT 


(Continued from page 25) 


place and will have found’—here he 
smiled—‘“your rational kernel.” 


His first days on the job flustered 
Losyev a bit. He had to acquaint him- 
self with the plant on the run, make 
tens of important and no one knows 
how many minor decisions, answer the 
telephone, answer memoranda 
leaving no time for the most important 
job, the job which he had described 
and the Chief had approved. 
to the Chief 
Engineer that all the people who were 
at him from morning till night suffered 
Though 


there were a great number of good, 


It became clear new 


from a fear of responsibility. 


even talented people, from top to bot 
tom they had to be instilled with the 
spirit of decision. “That would be no 
easy job, and would require the joint 
effort of the whole plant—but it had 
to be done. 

He walked over to an aisle of “Cin- 
lathes in 
ment; the lathes had been joined into 
Volkov’s 
Volkov 
Looking at his sim 
ple, serious face, Losyev knew that it 
was here, among people like Volkov, 
that he would find that rational kernel, 
that key to their work which, once 
mastered, would enable everyone in the 
plant to solve his problem, big or 
small. z 

Translated by William Mandell 
from Oconyek, No. 30, 1940 


cinnati”’ the roller depart 


a production unit by auto- 


matic feed device. himself 


‘a 
wasnt tar away. 
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TEN GENERATIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Buryat, Semyonov, a mercenary of the 
Japanese who sought, through him, to 
launch a puppet, Pan-Mongol move- 
ment which would bring Eastern 
Siberia into their grasp. 

Late in 1920, Eastern Siberia was 
cleansed of the White Guard bands 
and at once steps were taken to form 
Buryat-Mongolia into an autonomous 
region. “he Buryat Bolshevik, Yer- 
banov, came to Moscow to see Stalin, 
then Commissar of Nationalities. In 
1921 the Buryat Autonomous Region 
was formed and two years later, in 
1923, its status was raised to that of 
an Autonomous Republic. Incidentally, 
one of the terms of Stalin’s political 
exile was passed in Buryat-Mongolia; 
and it was he, along with other poli- 
tical exiles, who by their consideration 
for the oppressed Buryats and _ their 
care to teach them served to spur a 
Buryat revolutionary movement, active 
both in 1905 and 1917. 

Through all their history as a Tsar- 
ist colony the cultural condition of 
the Buryats was deplorable. When 
any attention was paid them by the 
masters it was to send Orthodox Chris- 
tian missionaries among them, whose 
chief apostolic aim was to destroy 
remaining vestiges of the national cul- 
ture. On the whole, however, in a 
sort of partnership of exploitation, the 
people were left by the Russian offi- 
cials and landlords to the spiritual care 
of the lamas and shamans. This tolerance 
can be explained by the apparent suc- 
cess of their spiritual ministrations in 
keeping the Buryats submissive. 

[In actuality there was little differ- 
ence between the shamans, medicine 
man survivors of a pre-Buddhist ani- 
mistic religion, and the lamas. Only 
1 tiny, educated minority among the 
lamas understood the holy books or 
were able to use the hieratic script, 
which was the sole written language. 
The religion propagated by both were 


ditterent degrees of demon worship. 
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IN TEN YEARS 


Nevertheless the creative impulse of 
the Buryats as of all peoples could not 
be entirely suppressed and, despite the 
efforts of lamas, shamans and tsarist 
gendarmes, a secular epic, called 
“Geseriada,” and secular songs, danc- 
ing and decorative arts were created 
and preserved. Upon these as a base, 
and upon related Mongol elements, the 
new Buryat-Mongol culture has devel- 
oped. ‘Today, in addition to the State 
Theater of Music Drama there is a 
State Philharmonic Society with a 
school attached to each. In addition, 
too, every kolhoz has its amateur 
troupes; and the Buryat-Mongols rank 
among the most literate of the Soviet 
peoples, with a percentage of 98. 

Needless to say this vital cultural 
development has seen accompanying so- 
cial and economic advances. The Bur- 
vats, receiving back the lands taken 
from them, have become farmers and 
workers as well as continuing to herd 
flocks. In their herding too there have 


been great advances. Formerly the 


herds were kept in the open through 
the winter, many head dying and the 
rest losing a quarter of their weight. 
They were unable, in their emaciated 
state to give the yield of wool, milk 
and meat that well cared for cattle 
would. Since collectivization the ani- 
mals are stabled and cereal-fed through 
the winter. Scientific tending and 
breeding is employed everywhere. As 
a consequence the Buryat_ livestock 
farms hold top rank in the USSR. 

Industries have also developed. Gold, 
silver, tin, iron, tungsten, and man- 
ganese are extracted from the soil. 
There are soap factories, glass works, 
creameries, tanneries. The capital Ulan 
Ude, when it was the dingy tsarist- 
Russian provincial administrative town 
of Verkhne Udinsk had a population 
of 22,000 and almost no industries. 
‘Today it is a handsome, prosperous 
modern city of 150,000, famous as a 
cultural center and the site of a num- 
ber of big industries including a huge 
locomotive and railroad car building 
plant, a meat packing plant, a glass 
works, a flour mill, big mechanized 
bakeries, sawmills, brick kilns, etc. 

Is it any wonder that when the 
Japanese in 1936, during their border 
attacks, sought to entice the Buryats 
again with Pan-Mongol slogans, their 
agents returned ignominiously to re- 
pert that the Buryats were unfortu- 
nately too contented with their lot. 
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Revolution Without 
Violence 


THE New LITHUANIA, by Anna Louise 
Strong. Workers Library, Publishers. 
10c. 


HAT happens when a country 
joins the Soviet Union, changing 
over from capitalism to socialism? This 
change, that has come to the three Baltic 
states, Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, is 
one of the epochal events of our time. It 
was scarcely touched, however, by the big 
press and then only in prejudiced fashion 
by correspondents who had little under- 
standing and less love, of socialism, and 
who got their “information” chiefly from 
the runaway bankers and politicians. 
Fortunately, in one of these states, 
Lithuania, there was an American re- 
porter who could understand and appre- 
ciate this great historical event. Anna 
Louise Strong, one of the outstanding 
journalists of our time, was there to see 
and report the momentous happenings. 


She begins her story: 

“TI stopped in Kaunas for a day on my 
way to Moscow. A day would do for 
Lithuania, I thought... . 

“After the first hour I knew that | 
must stay longer. The day grew to a 
week, the week to a month. Lithuania 
had become important. It had become 
even epoch-making. A _ sovereign state 
was changing from capitalism to social- 
ism quite constitutionally without de- 
struction of life or property. This thing 
had never happened before. .. . 

“‘And without firing a shot,’ boasted 
editor Zimanas of the Communist 7 iesa 
(Truth) which had grown in three weeks 
from an illegal sheet the size of your hand 
to an eight-page paper printed in the 
Kaunas’ biggest plant. ‘Without even 
stopping a wheel.” The ‘revolution with- 
out violence’ that the liberals always 
prayed for. But the capitalist world won’t 
like it any better for that.’ 

“He was right. They didn’t. Up at 
the foreign embassies they spoke of it as 
‘the death of Lithuania.’” 


What follows is the breathtaking ac- 
count of the swift organization of the 
workers and peasants into a workers’ and 
peasants’ government; their welcome to 
the Red Army; the transformation of old 
Vilna, recently restored from Polish sub- 
jection and being made ready for its new 
role as capital of a Soviet Republic; the 
elections to the new Peoples’ Sejm; the 
organization of Workers’ Soviets; the 
sessions of the first Peoples’ Sejm and its 
decrees nationalizing the land, the banks 
and industry; the taking over of the fac- 
tories by the workers; the bloodless 
launching of a new socialist life. 

In all her vivid reporting in the two 
worlds she has written about so well, 
Anna Louise Strong has reported few 
stories as vibrant in human drama, or of 
such profound historical significance as 
“The New Lithuania.” iF 
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A YEAR OF LIBERATION 


(Continued from page 14) 


which does not, 
however, mean rest for the Soviet per- 


intermission, 


ly an 
formers. The audience showers them 
with questions. 

“Are there many unemployed among 
Soviet musicians?” asks a professor of 


music. “I have been unemployed for 
years.” 

A young man comes forward: “Do 
you need technicians in the Soviet 


Union ?” 


“Of course,” is the answer. “‘Lis- 
ten to the morning broadcast from 


Soviet stations announcing ‘Wanted: 
technicians, musicians, physicians, tail- 
ors!’ ” eee 
‘What, tailors are also wanted?” an 
unshaved man calls out. Watchmakers, 
lawyers, teachers, come forward. They 
tind it hard to believe that somewhere 
all can get work. 

A showing of the Soviet film “The 
Youth of Maxim.” The hall is packed. 
When the first title in their own Bye- 
lo-Russian language appears on the 
screen, the hall resounds with applause. 
The operator has to re-reel the film, 
probably the first case of an encore for 
a film title! And when the film ends 
the storm of applause breaks loose again, 
and people remain standing long after 
the words ‘“The End” have faded away. 

There was never enough for these 
people starved for culture. Moving 
picture houses were operated eighteen 
hours a day, and people returned again 
and again to see the same film. 

Halls were not big enough. Concerts 
were given in the open, sometimes in 
Invariably 
the concerts turned into mass meetings, 
} 


helds outside the towns. 


the performers having to answer num- 
berless questions. 

At a concert for children of the poor, 
given by the Byelo-Russian orchestra 
of folk instruments in the town of Osh- 
myani, the children who had attended 
school for the first time only a few 
days ago, responded with extraordinary 
rapture. A twelve-year old boy told 
the performers it was the first time in 
his life he had heard music played. 

At another concert a gray-headed 
peasant rose from his seat and bowed 
to the performers. He explained: 
“It never happened before that people 
greeted me. I bowed to acknowledge 
their greeting.” Often the enthusi- 
asm of the audiences touched the per- 
formers to tears. 

The first meetings of Soviet people 
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with West Ukrainian and West Byelo- 
Russian intellectuals were equally stir- 
ring. Alexander Korneichuk, a Soviet 
Ukrainian writer, writes: 

“On the morning after my arrival 
in Lvov somebody knocked at the door 
of my hotel room. An old man stood 
in the doorway, hat in hand. He 
wanted to say something, but excite- 
ment made him speechless. 

a 


ous’ was all he could utter. 


. . happiness . . . how glori- 
“Tt was Professor Studinsky, unem- 

ployed for many years and persecuted 

by the Polish authorities. He wept. 

““*Excuse me... excuse me...’ 

‘““A few days later I saw an inspired, 
young face at a meeting, and I heard 
a strong, clear, ringing voice calling 
ardently upon his people to build a new 
life under the banner of Lenin and 
Stalin. 

“It was the same Professor Studin- 
sky, now professor of the University of 
Lvov. Youth is born in storm, it de- 
hes age.” 

Another description: “In the even- 
ing a woman wearing a Hutzul peas- 
ant fur coat came. An unruly lock of 
hair escaped from beneath her hat, and 
with nervous movements she was try- 
ing to put it back in its place. She 
spoke fast and in Polish, so that I had 
difficulty in understanding her at first. 
She was the Polish author Wanda 
Wassilewska, who had traveled on foot 
hundreds of kilometres through her 
ruined country, heading for the east, 
and had lost her child on the way. 

““*T am sure [’ll find my child. . . 
.. but now 
I should like to 


speak at meetings to workers or intel- 


It is so hard for a mother . 
I have come to you. 
lectuals. On my way here I have spo- 
ken many times at meetings of peasants 
in the villages.’ 

“T felt at once this woman had not 
just joined us, but had been in our 
ranks long before. She did not ask 
‘What can one write in your country?” 
or ‘How much are you paid per word ?’ 
She was interested in the people.” 

Thousands of capable executives, di- 
rectors of factories and mills, leaders ot 
municipal and village administrations, 
came from the ranks of these people. 
Hundreds of teachers, actors, painters, 
writers, university 
tors, singers offered their services, like 
Professor Studinsky and Wanda Was- 


professors, sculp- 


silewska, finding not only “jobs” but 





opportunity for leadership and creation. 
The liberated people became aware of 
their inherent forces and launched up- 
on the work of building up their new 
life—a life without exploitation and 
oppression—and of their own culture 
—national in form and socialist in con- 
tent. ey 


In Western Byelo-Russia, where 
formerly no schools in the Byelo-Rus- 
sian language existed, within one year 
there were 4,278 Byelo-Russian, 173 
Russian, 929 Polish, 150 Jewish, 61 
Lithuanian and 49 Ukrainian schools, 
with a total attendance of 780,000 chil- 
In Western Ukraine 1,254,193 


children now study in 6,781 schools. 


dren. 


About two million children have thus 
been given the opportunity to obtain 
an education. 

This necessitated the construction of 
hundreds of new school buildings, the 
publication of hundreds of thousands 
of copies of new text-books, the train- 
ing of thousands of teachers, the or- 
ganization of ten teachers’ colleges 
and 20 pedagogical schools. All this 
has been accomplished in but one year. 

These statistics for the Lvov City 
Soviet are typical for the entire liber- 
ated regions: 


Sept. 1939 Sept. 1940 
Hospitals 14 33 


Polyclinics none 27 
Dispensaries none 75 
Consultation centers 

for women none 38 
Créches none 12 


Along with jobs and security has 
come an insatiable hunger for knowl- 
edge and culture. In Western Ukraine 
440,000, in Western Byelo-Russia 
75,000 adults have learned to read 
and write during the past year. 

A few days after the liberation of 
Lvov, Professor Parnas, international- 
ly known physiologist, came to the new 
head of the University of Lvov request- 
ing help for his assistants who were 
starving, and for means to equip and 
maintain his laboratory. 


(Continued on next page) 


Jewish students at a mus- 
ical school in Biro - Bidzhan 
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Professor Parnas was told: “Draw 


uj, plans for new laboratories—for a 
whole scientific research institute, and 
in the meanwhile go on with 
work.” 


your 
Professor Parnas’ research in- 
stitute is now in construction. 

The Ivan Franko University, as the 
University of Lvov is now called, is 
today a great center of learning. To- 
gether with its new name, the Univer- 
sity has acquired a new, Soviet sub- 
In the Law School and in the 
Departments of History and of Phil- 
ology, Ukrainian is the language of in- 
struction. In the Departments of 
Physics and Mathematics and of Nat- 
ural History lectures are given both in 
Ukrainian and in Polish. The Uni- 
versity faculty now includes Ukrain- 
ian, Jewish, and progressive Polish 
The urge to enter the Uni- 
versity is so great that in one week, 
there were 2,000 applications for the 
200 vacancies in the Medical Institute. 
When the University announced meas- 


Stance. 


scholars. 


ures to accommodate a larger enroll- 
6,000 
were filed immediately. 


ment, additional applications 

The Academy of Sciences of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic has now 
opened a branch in Lvov, and its liter- 
ary department has already embarked 
upon the publication of the complete 
works of the Ukrainian national poet 
Ivan Franko; while the folklore de- 
partment is working on the publication 
of an anthology of Western Ukrainian 
folklore. 


been organized by 


Research expeditions have 
the archaeological 
and the economic departments. 

Great progress has been noted in the 
development of the national art of the 
liberated regions. Within a year there 
were 16 theaters, 226 moving-picture 
houses and 21 museums in Western 
Ukraine; and in Western Byelo-Rus- 
sia nine theaters, a philharmonic soci- 
ety, a symphony orchestra, a Folk Song 
and Dance Ensemble, two musical col- 
leges, four art schools, eight museums 
and 100 moving-picture houses. 

A graphic idea of what these figures 
mean may be obtained from the exam- 
ple of the city of Byelostok. Since the 
Western reunited 
with Soviet Byelo-Russia, the follow- 
ing institutions have been organized in 
that city: 


regions have been 


A Polish dramatic theater di- 
rected by Wengerko; a Polish variety 
theater; a Jewish dramatic theater; a 
Jewish variety theater; a jazz orches- 
tra; a symphony orchestra; a Byelo- 
Russian dramatic theater and a Byelo- 
Russian chorus. In addition, a music 
school has been opened, with classes in 


34 


piano and violin. “Che number of ap- 
plications for this school was so great 
that it was necessary to organize two 
The State Phil- 
harmonic Society in Byelostok is now 
made up of 200 musicians. 


more music schools. 


Changes of a similar nature have 
taken place in small towns as well. In 
September 1939, when the Red Army 
entered the small frontier 
Stolpce, a local inhabitant, when asked : 


town of 


‘Have you got a cinema in Stolpce?” 
replied: “A 


joking.” 


cinema? You must. be 
“That's a pity! Have you got a 
club 2” 
“No. 


know! 


This is not Warsaw, you 
But we have a school,” he said, 
pointing to a rickety wooden building, 
the only educational institution in the 
town. ‘Today Stolpce has a club, a 

elementary and_ secondary 
schools, a daily newspaper, a public li- 


cinema, 


brary, a normal school, and other cul- 
tural facilities. 

Amateur art has also made gereat 
progress in the liberated regions. 4,822 
groups with a membership of 120,000 
in Western Ukraine and 
many in Byelo-Russia have sprung up 


almost as 


in a single year. 

These facts and figures may be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. The Polish author 
Wanda Wassilewska has summed up 
the progress in these regions in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Land to the peasants, factories to 
the workers, an opportunity for crea- 
tive work for the intellectuals—that is 
what the Soviet power brought when 
it entered the territory of Western 
Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia. 
It brought us human dignity, escape 
from the monotony of a life without 
prospects, the opportunity to take an 
active part in furthering historic prog- 
ress. A new world is in the making— 
a world of justice and truth, a world 
of free and happy people.” 
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Your Questions Answered 
(Continued from page 29) 


author prefers the profit system of the 
monopolies based upon the principle of 
collecting all the traffic can bear. She 
is against the turnover tax as well as 
the entire principle of socialist accumu- 
lation for which the tax serves as the 
tool, apparently having in mind, though 
unstated, that there must be some other 
mysterious way in which the workers and 
peasants of the Soviet Union could pro- 
ceed to build and to strengthen their so- 
cialist economy and defence. But nowhere 
does she suggest what the other way is. 

Miss Utley also falls back on the 
supernatural, by now the _ established 
refuge of anti-Soviet writers. On page 
60 we read: “... the Russians, more 
than other people, appear to have a kind 
of mystical urge to immolate themselves. 
They seem to be the least individualistic 
of peoples and the most prone to servility 
and a kind of mystical masochism.” This 
we confess baffles all attempts at un- 
derstanding. 

Finally, Miss Utley’s hatred of those 
who prefer the socialist system and 
those who explain its rational workings 
is so fierce and hysterical that on page 
221 she writes: “The Webbs have prob- 
ably done more harm to the liberal and 
progressive movement of western Europe 
than any Hitler or Mussolini.” 











For up-to-date factual material on 
the Soviet Union READ THE 
PUBLICATION OF THE 


American 
Russian 


Institute 


AMERICAN REVIEW ON 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Detailed articles on developments in all fields 
of Soviet activity. Subscripton: $2.00 per 
year. 

In the February issue: 
BULGARIA, TURKEY AND U.S.S.R. 
Soviet LaAsor LEGISLATION 
Soviet TRANSPORT — TODAY AND 
Tomorrow 
SCIENCE IN THE Soviet ARCTIC 
ARAM KHACHATURIAN 
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For further details and information on ex- 
hibit materials for distribution, library facil- 
ities, translation and other services, write 


THE AMERICAN 
RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 


56 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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Do You Get Your Facets 
On World Issues First Hand? 


More than ever before in human history spoken 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. 
rom the capitals ofa dozen nations, spoken words 
ina dozen languagesare flashed to us, determining 
for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood. 


Do you understand these words? Or are they for- 


eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
translated and interpreted for you? ls your in- 
formation on world events direct, first hand, 
original, authentic? 


Understand the spoken and written words in 
any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


KALTENBORN SAYS: 

‘*Hitler in his 
speech spoke of 
possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 
leased by the Ger- 
man Government 
this significant reference to possible 
internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 
vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad- 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 
BURTON RASCOE—“Your method is 


the most painless I have ever encoun 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de- 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has be- 
come a family event.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov- 
elist. who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan- 


fruage. 


PAUL ROBESON—“'| have used many 
of your courses, including Russian, Ger 
man and French. | now find my records 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.”’ 


VIRGINIA PAGE—‘‘After a few 
sons of my French course, | am con- 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 

MRs. F. CORLIES MORGAN—‘I 
have at last finished the Linguaphone 
Italian Course and | assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.” 
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In your own home you can at once 
hear the words in any foreign lan- 
guage you choose, know precisely 
what they mean and learn to speak 
them and understand them without 
any intermediary. 


sy this new, amazing Linguaphone 
method you merely LISTEN a few 
minutes a day, follow a simple text 
and in an incredibly short time be- 
come master of a vocabulary of 3000 
most essential words—more than 
enough to understand almost any 


conversation or broadcast. 


LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- 
able advance of this century in mod- 
ernizing the study of foreign lan- 
guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- 


most professors of languages con- 


nected with the great universities of 


the world 
Sorbonne, Columbia, 


Oxford, Cambridge, The 
Madrid, Se- 


ville, Rome, Géttingen, ete., ete. 

made LINGUA PHON Ethescientifi- 
cally streamlined method for learning 
to speak, read, write and understand 
a foreign language. It brings a living 
voice into your own home, that speaks 
to you, and repeals to you, clearly and 
distinctly, as though you had a pri- 


vate tutor at your side. 


To speak a foreign language quickly 
and correctly a million men and 
women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. 


teachers, writers, engineers, business 


Travelers. 


men, importers and exporters, Army 
and Navy men, diplomatic service 
employees, singers, movie and radio 
stars, actors, in addition to many 
high school and college students 

all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
sure key to progress in mastering a 


foreign language. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 


FRENCH SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
GERMAN ITALIAN POLISH 
RUSSIAN IRISH ‘DUTCH 
SWEDISH GREEK ENGLISH * 
LATIN JAPANESE PERSIAN 


CHINESE 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK telling the whole story of 


Linguaphone, how it was made, who made it and what students 


say about it. 


LINGUAPHONE 


14 KR.C.A. Building 


NO OBLIGATION. 


ESPERANTO 


CZECH 


BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 
HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 
*American as well as British pronuncietion. 
prt rrr nnn n enn ------- 
i LINGUAPHONE INSTITUT! 
i 44 R.C.A. Building, New York City 
1 Without cost or obligation please send me 
i the Linguaphone Book 
I 
Name 
; Address.... ' 
NSTITUTE | ! 
i 4 oe I U ! City State 
New York Citv : Language Inierested ' 























; gives a tull and vivid pic- 
A cure of the Socialist sixth of the world. It deals 
with the important problems otf economics and 
politics; but it deals also with ethics, morality, the 
tamily, religion, with everything that makes up the 
new Soviet way of life. A final section. written 
during the aerial bombardment of Canterbury, brings 
the book right up to today’s headlines. 
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‘he SOVIET POWER 
by HEWLETT JOHNSON 
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CANTERBURY 


LHEODORE DREISER: 
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HE SOVIET POWER is written from a rich life ex- 

perience as engineer, social worker and educator, and 
from direct personal investigation and study. From inti 
mate autobiographical chapters such as “Apprenticeship to 
Life’ and ‘Parish Priest,’ Dean Johnson's book sweeps on 
to his profound studies of Soviet life such as ‘“The Moral 
Results of Socialist Planned Production,’ “The Demox racy 
of the Workshop The Soviet Blueprints the New 
SOCIETY 


In the forthcoming months the USSR ts certain to 
play an ever increasing world role. As certainly this 
role will be obscured or distorted by the anti-Soviet 
press. More than ever you will need the umely, 
fascinating and authentic articles, illustrated by on- 
the-spot photographs to be found only in Soviet 
Russia Topay. the only American magazine about 
the Soviet Union 


“Soviet Power” has become an immediate best seller. Large new editions enable us 


to make these two unusual offers, 1—a copy of “Soviet Power” with a full year’s subscription, new or 
renewal, for only $1.50, regular price for one subscription. 2—group subscription of three, new or re- 


? 


newals, and 3 copies of the book for only $3.00—three subscriptions for the price of two, and a copy 
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of this great book, free, with each subscription! Act now on these outstanding offers. 
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ose $1.50 for which please send me a copy of 
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